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Effays on the Nature and Principles of Tafte. By thé Rev. 
Archibald Alifon, LL. B. F.R.8. Edinburgh: ato. 16s. 
in Boards. Robinfons. 


HILE the analyfis of the various emotions of the hu- 
man mind was yet unattempted, tafte was placed ona 
throne, and dictated in the decifive tone of a defpotic monarch. 
Ariftotle, who firft made philofophy fubfervient to the plea- 
fures of the mind ; and bya regular logical inveftigation, taught 
us not only how we were pleafed, but when we ought not to - 
be fo, did not proceed farther than thofe attempts which the 
judgment could decide on ; and his appeals were chiefly made 
to our judgment, and were deduced from works of acknow- 
Jedged merit. In thefe it was often ‘eafy to give the reafon 
for our approbation ; but various, parts of poetical invention, 
various flights of a brilliant ardent imagination, eluded his 
_Jdkill ; and at beft, it was a partial and an incomplete view. 
To explain the nature of that principle which we call tafte, 
is not only neceflary to diftinguifh the emotion which rifes in 
our minds, and, as Mr. Alifon.with ftri@ propriety obferves, 
to feparate it from the accidental caufes of pleafure, but to ex- 
amine the powers by which it decides, and the fources from 
which it is drawn.. Ariftotle chiefly examined one of thefe 
fources, poetic imagery, and traced it up to imitation : this i is 
indeed a varied fubjeét, and in his writings it ‘is dilated with 
ill; bot ina metaphyfical view, mach more remains to be 
done. In more modern times, we may mention Dr. Gerard’s 
work on Tafte, and the more valuable remarks i in Dr. Blair’s 
Lectures; but whoever has proceeded far in this inveltigation 
will foon difcover that the fubjeét has hitherto been imperfect- 
ly purfued. 
© Tafte (fays Mr. Alifon) is that faculey of the human mind 
by which we perceive and enjoy whatever is beautiful or fub- 
lime in the works of art.? We dare not fay that this defini- 
‘tion is erroneous, for it is fo general, that error is almoft im- 
‘poflible. Perhaps if he had faid, perceive and di/criminate 
whatever i is beautiful and-fablime in the works of zatwre and 
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242 Alifon’s Effays on Tafte. 
of art, it would have been more unexceptionable ; ; for tafte 
does not imply enjoyment, and it is applicable to natural 
fcenes, as well as the ‘labours of the artift: in each too, it is, 
often neceflary to difcriminate parts executed with talte, from 
others where the exertion of that faculty is not equally confpi- 
cuous. —Difcrimination is alfo an effential requifite, fince it 
implies judgment ; and the man of tafte muft be a man of 
judgment; or, ‘from ‘ftequent contemplation, have acquired 
the habit of difcrimination, which is often fubftituted for it. 
Mr. Alifon next obferves, that, in enquiring into the princi- 
ples of ‘tafte, it is neceflary to inveftigate the nature of thofe 
qualities which produce the emotion ; and .zdly, the nature 
of that faculty by which the emotions are received. Yet fome 
enquiry into the ‘effeat produced on the mind when thefe emo- 
tions are felt, muk, he thinks, be premifed ; for, with the emo- 
tions of tafte, other accidental emotions of pleafure are often ex- 
cited, either thofe which arife from other qualities of the objeét, 
thofe of agreeable fenfation, ‘or thofe general ones which arife 
from the exercife of our faculties. ‘There isone.other fource 
of accidental pleafure which our author has omitted, or has 
hot employed i in the fenfe we affix to it, though it is a‘more 
copious one, and more frequently occurs to confufe our ex 
perience than any other, viz. the circumitance of affociation-; 
for what we have enjoyed in a fituation otherwife delightful, 
we feel to be beautiful and advantageous in itfelf. The firft 
preliminary part is the object of the prefent volume, and Mr. 
Alifon, goes no farther than to afcertain the effe& produced on 
the mind. . The two Effays, therefore, in this volume, ‘are on 
the ‘ nature of the emotions.of fublimity,’ and on ‘the fubli- 
mjty and beauty of the material world.’ 

Our readers will, probably, by this time have perceived, 
and if-they fhould chance to recollect what we have formerly 
obferved, they will foon difcover that by tafte we meana quality 
very different from that which Mr. Alifon purpofes to examine. 
Inour remarks on tafte, we had occafion notlong finee, to attempt 
analyfing this fleeting indeterminate idea; and we thought 
that it confifted in an acute perception and an accurate judg- 
ment of thofe parts of a body or fubjeé& which were beautiful, 
and we may now add, fublime. ‘This we have hinted above, 
and the neceflity of judgment in eftablifhing the pretenfions 
to tafte, we need not again infift on; the acutenefs of percep- 
tion, and perhaps its accuracy, muft be equally undifputed. 
We do not perceive that any peculiar quality of the mind is 
neceflary to explain the decifions of tafte, ftrictly and accu- 
rately. confidered. Like fome other mental exertions, the pe- 
culiarity does not depend on new. powers, but on a modifica- 
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Alifon’s Effays on Tafte. 243 
tion and particular exertion of thofe which we poffefs, But 
we muft not go out of our way, for the work before us fur- 
nifhes many fubjeéts of remark. | 

The nature of the emotions of-fublimity and beauty are 
connected, in our author’s opinion, with the imagination, that 
power of the mind, which, from an idea excited, will wander 
through others, conneéted more or lefs intimately with it; 
which will involve and recombine ideas formerly entertained ; 
or when morbid, will purfue trains little connected with the 
vifible obje&, and, by an incongruous mixture, form a new 
world of monfters of its own creation. But by mixing ima- 
gination with our emotions of pleafure from beautiful objects, 
we fufpe& that Mr. Alifon has confufed the'fubje&t. We may 
certainly receive pleafure from a beautiful fcene, a well exe- 
cuted painting, or a charming object, without purfuing the 
emotions excited. If he would change the pofition, and en- 
quire into the fource of our pleafures from thefe objects, we 
would allow that it was a verv proper fubjeé of confideration. 
But we may certainly be pléafed with an object in itfelf either 
as beautiful, ot feel an awful terror from a fcene, as it is fub- 
lime, without purfuing the collateral ideas fuggefted by the 
imagination. Yet if we allow our author’s pofition, we muft 
own that he has illuftrated it with fingular-4kill and great beau- 
ty. We hhall firft. fele& one of his cooler reprefentations, in 
which we perceive the exertions of the principle which we 
would ftriétly call tafte. 


¢ When we fit down to appreciate the value of a poein, or of a 
painting, and attend minutely to the language or compofition of 
the one, or to the colouring or defign of the other, we feel no 
longer the delight which they at firft produce. Our imagina- 
tion in this employment is reftrained, and inftead of yielding to 
its fuggeftions, we ftudioufly endeavoured to refift them by fix- 
ing our attention upon minute and partial circumftances of the 
compofition. How much this operation of miind tends to di- 
minifh our fenfe of its beauty, every one will feel, who atends 
to his own thoughts on fuch an occafion, or who will recollect 
how different was his ftate of mind, when he firft felt the beauty 
either of the painting or the poem. It is this chiefly, which 
makes it fo difficult for young people, poffeffed of imagination, 
to judge of the merits of any poem or fable, and which induces 
them {fo often to give their approbation to compofitions of little 
value. It is not, that they are incapable of learning in what the 
merits of fuch compofitions confift, for thefe principles of judg- 
ment are neither numerous nor abftrufe. It is not, that greater ex- 
perience produces greater fenfibility, for this every thing con- 
tradiéts ; but it is, becaufe every thing, in that period of life, 
is able to excite their imaginations, and to move their hearts, be- 
caufe they judge of the compofition, not by its merits, when 
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244 Alifon’s Effays on Tafte. 
compared with other works, or by its approach to any abftraét 
or ideal ftandard, but by its effect in agitating their imaginations, 
and leading them into that fairy land, in which the fancy of 
youth has fo much delight to wander. It is their own imagina- 
tion, which has the charm, which they attribute to the work, 
that excites it; and the fimpleft tale; or the pooreft novel, is, at 
that time, as capable of :.wakening it, as afterwards the eloquence 
of Virgil or Rouleau.’ 


The mentioning Virgil is a little unfortunate, fince he'is 
an author whofe beauties are probably difcovered better ina 
this cool compaffonate criticifm, than thofe of any other. 
But the critic who, like Johnfon, would examine in this way 
the odes of Gray pr of Akenfide, we fhould fufpe& capable of 
attempting to meafure infinity with his rule, or to calculate 
éternity with his pen. When Mr. Alifon purfues his fyftem, 
he lofes fight of tafte, and wanders into the region of imagina- 
tion; and when they produce fuch remarks as the following, 
we forgive the wandering and even rejoice in the offence. 


¢ The effect which is thus produced, by affociations, in inereaf. 
ing the emetions o' iublimity or beauty, 1s produced alfo, ei. 
ther in nature, or in defcription, by what are generally termed 
picturefque objects. Inftances of fuch objects are familiar to 
every one’s obfervation. An old tower in the middle of a deep 
wood, a bridge flung acrofs a chafm between rocks, a cottage 
On a precipice are common examples. If I am not miftaken, 
the ofted which fuch objects have on every one’s mind, is to fuy- 
geft an additional train of conceptions, befide what the fcene or 
defcription itfelf would have fuggefted; for it is very obvious, 
that no objects are remarked as picturefque, which do not ftrike 
the imagination by themfelves.. They are, in general, fuch 
circumflances as coincide, but are not neceflarily connected with 
the charaer of the fcene or defcription, and which at firft a 
fe&ting the mind wish an emotion of furprife, produce afterwards 
an increafed or additional train ofimagery. The effeé& of fuch 
objects, in increafing the emotions either of beauty orfublimity, 
Will probably be obvious from the following inftances. 

‘ The beauty of funfet, ina fine. autumnal evening, feems al- 
moft incapable of addition from any circumftance., The various 
and radiant colouring of the clouds, the foft light of the fun, 
that gives fo rich a glow to every object on which.it falls, the dark 
fhades with which it is contrafled, and the calm and,deep repofe 
that feems to fteal over univerfal nature, form altogether a fcene, 
which. ferves perhaps better than any other, in the world, to fa- 
tiate the imagination with delight; yet there is‘no man,;who 
does not know. how great.an, addition thjs fine fcene is.capable 
of receiving from the circumflance of the evening-bell. In 
what, however, does the effect of this moft picturefque circum- 


ftance confit? Is it not.in the additional images which.are thus 
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Mlifen’s Effays on Ta/te 245 
fuggefted to the imagination? images indeed of melancholy 
and fadnefs, but which flill are plealing, and which ferve moit 
wonderfully to accord with that folemn and penfive ftate of 
mind, whigh is almoft irrefiftibly produced by this charming 
fcene. 


‘ The fublime is increafed in the fame manner, by the addi- 
tion of picturefque objects. The ftriking image with which 
Virgil concludes the defcription of the prodigies which attend- 
ed the death of Czfar,is well known : 

‘ Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 
Agricola, iucurvo terram molitus aratro, - 
Exefa inveniet fcabra rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus raftris, galeas pulfabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effofis mirabitur offa fepulchris. 

There are few paflages more fublime in the Pharfilia of Lu- 
can, than the defcription in the third book, of one of Pompey’s 
armies, blocked up by Cefar in a part of the country where 
there was no water, and where the foldiers were perifhing with 
thirft. After defcribing very minutely, the fruitlefs attempts 
of the army to obtain relief, and the miferable expedients with 
which they endeavoured to fapply their wants, he proceéds in 
the following nervous and beautiful lines, of which, I am per- 
fuaded, the laft circumftance is too ftriking to require any com- 
ment: : 

‘ O fortunati, fugiens quos barbarus hoftis, 
Fontibus immittos {travit per rura veneno, 

Hos licet in fluvios faniem, tabemque ferarum 
Pallida, Dittzis, Cafar, nafcentia faxis 
Infundas aconita palam; Romana juventus 
Non decepta bibet.—torrentur vifcera flamma 
Oraque ficca rigent {quamofis afpera linguis ; 
Jam marcent venz,; a0 humore rigatus 
Aéris aiternos anguftat Pulmo meatus, 
Refcifloque nocent fufpiria dura palate. 
Pandant ora fiti, nocturnumque aéra captant. 
Expectant imbres, quorum modocunéta natabant 
Impulfu, et ficcis vultus in nubibus herent. 
Quogue magis miferos unde jejunia folvant 
Non ; {uper arentem Meroen, Cancrique fub axe 
ua nudi Garamantes aranr, federe, fed inter 
Stagnantem Sicorim et rapidum, deprenfus Iberum 
Speétat vicinos, fitiens exercitus, amnes.’ 


We are forry that we have not room for any more. 

In defcribing the emotions of the mind in confequence of 
affociation, the author fhows that thofe adventitious circum- 
ftances fhould be feparated from, inftead of being connected 
with tafle, He involuntarily acknowledges, p. 16. that the 
{cenes themfelves may be little beautiful, bat they borrow 
their influence from affociation, from an affociation with ob-« 
jects where tafte is not concerned. 
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~ 246 Alifon’s Effays on-Tafte. 

In purfuance, therefore, of the author’s plan, which is to 
confider the effects produced by objeéts of beauty and fublim- 
ity, he, proceeds to inveftigate the nature of thofe trains of 
thought which are produced by fach objects and attended ei- 
ther with pleafure or with awe: and the difference, he thinks, 
in their, being ideas of emotion, and the law by which 
their fucceflion is regulated, appears to be that of a natural 
uniform connexion. He conclades, that the effect.‘ pro- 
duced on the mind by objeéts of tafte may be confidered as 
confifting in the produ€tion of a regular confiftent train of 
ideas of emotion.’ In thefe difcuffions again, we conftantly 
feel the difference of our opinions refpecting tafte, which may 
originally be referred to the word ‘ enjoy’ in the definition. 
Mr. Alifon thinks it abfurd to fay, that an obje& indifferent 
Or uninterefting can be beautiful or fublime ; or, in other 
words, excite emotions of tafte. A well-proportioned column 
or building, the ftatue of the Apollo Belvidere, the Farnefe 
Hercules, may be objeéts of tafte, and may be. pronounced 
beautiful ; but, independent of the excellence of their propor- 
tions, we do not fee how the affections are engaged fo as to 
make them interefting, or how they excite emotions beyond 
thofe which arife from the eye not being offended bya difpro- 
portioned part or an unpleafing attitude. The man of tafte 
may examine every part coolly without forfeiting, we think, 
his pretenfions to this quality. But let us fee how the author 
efcapes from’ this difficulty. 


-¢ There is no production of tafte whatever, which has not ma- 
ny qualities .of a very indifferent kind; and there can be no 
doubt, both that we have it in our power to make any of thefe 
qualities the object of our attention, and that we very often do 
fo, without regarding any of thofe qualities of emotion upon 
which its beauty or its fublimity is founded: in fuch cafes, I 
believe every one has felt, that the effect upon his mind corre- 
{ponds to the quality he confiders. 

¢ It is difficult, for inftance, to enumerate the various quali- 
ties which may produce the emotion of beauty, in the ftatues 
of the Venus de Medicis, or the Apollo Belvidere ; yet it is un- 
doubtedly poffible for any man to fee thefe mafter-pieces of ftatu- 
ary, and yet feel no emotion of beauty. The delicacy, the 
modefty, the timidity of the one, the grace, the dignity, the 
majefty of the other, and in both, the inimitable art with which 
thefe characters are expreffed, are, in general, the qualities 
which firft exprefs themfelves upon the imagination of the {pec- 
tator; yet the man of the beft tafte may afterwards fee them, 
without thinking of any fuch expreffions. He may obferve 
their dimenfions, he may ftudy their proportions, he ‘may 
attend to the particular ftate of their prefervation, the hiftory: 
of their difcovery, or even the nature of the marble of which 
they 
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they are made. All thefe are as truly qualities of thefe ftatues, 
ag their majefty or their grace, and: may certainly, at. par- 
ticular times, happen to engage their attention ofthe man of the 
mott refined tafte. That im fuch cafes,. no emotion, of, beauty 
would be felt, and thar before it could: be felt, it. would be ne- 
ceflary for the fpeétator to withdraw his mind from the confider-. 
ation of fuch unaftecting. qualities, is too obvious to require ay 
illuftration.” 


Mr. Alifon appears fill conftant to his pofition, though we 
think his fubjeét is a much more general and extenfive one than 
tafte. But as we have fufficiently elucidated his fyftem and 
our own, we may. now be permitted to ftep on a little fafter. 
Perhaps it would be unjuft to conclude our account of this 
Effay without noticing that excellent fection where Mr. Alifon 
treats of the neceflity of our emotions being uniform, not dif- 
tracted by uninterefting fubjects, languid, adventitious, or 
difgufting circumftances, infipid, profaic, or vulgar language. 
It contains much good, and if not occafionally too faftidious, 
elegant and judicious criticifm. 

If our emotions of beauty and fublimity arife from.a regular 
confiftent train of ideas of emotion, and the emotions of tafte 
arife only from a fimple emotion, or from objetts capable of 
: exciting fuch a fimple emotion, a difficulty occurs whofe fo- 
lution is the object of the fecond effay, viz. what is the fource 
of the fublimity and beauty of the material world? ‘The au- 
thor endeavours to fhow, that not matter, but the qualities of 
matter are the objeéts of our emotions; and that with each 
quality we have fome pleafing and affe¢ting affociation, which 
is the fole caufe of the emotions of fublimity and beauty. The 
qualities of matter, Mr. Alifon obferves, ‘ are not to be con- 
fidered as fublime and beautiful in themfelves; but as either 
fublime or beautiful, from their being the figns or expreffions 
of qualities capable of producing emotion.’ It was a dottrine 
of the Peripatetics, revived -by fome later authors, that matter 
is not beautiful in itfelf, but derives its beauty from the ex- 
preffion of mind. Perhaps if the words ‘ expreflion of” were 
omitted, the posses | would be ftriétly true; and, in other 
words, it might be faid that beauty of matter was a fecondary 
quality without exiftence, except relatively to the mind, which 
perceives and appreciates it. Our author, in his refinement, 
comes very near to this idea, when he concludes that the 
beauty and fubiimity of the qualities of matter arife from their 
being the figns or expreffions, ‘ of fuch qualities as are filled 
by the conftitution of our nature to produce emotion,’—Bat 
we muft defer the farther confideration of this fubje& for the 
prefent ; it would render our article to extenfive. 
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The Rural Economy of Gloucefterfoire; including its Dairy: toge- 
ther with the Dairy Management of North Wiltfbire; and the 
Management of Orchards and Fruit Liquor in Herefordfbire. 
By Mr. Marfoall. In Two Volumes. (Concluded from Vol. 
LXVIII. p. 454.) - 

i purfuing the obfervations on this diftria, Mr. Marthall 

proceeds to {peak of the management in North Wikhhire, 
the north-weftern part of that county which has on its eaft 

Berkfhire, on the fouth Somerfetfhire,; on the north the Cotf- 

wold Hills and a part of Oxfordfhire, and on the weft the South 

Wolds of Gloucefterfhire. , It comprehends that part of Wilt- 

fhire which is to the north and the weft of the Wiltfhire Downs. 

Of this diftriét the furface is uneven, though, on the whole; it 

rifes in the middle: the fprings are numerous, and, according 

to the declivity, fall into the Thames or the Avon. About. 
two-thirds,is grafs-land, one-fourth arable, and the reft wood- 
land: medium rent is about twenty-five fhillings annually. Our 
author confiders diftinétly the management under the different 
heads of eftates, farms, foils, water, herbage, cows, and the 
general conduct. The farms are large, and feem to have been 
long in grafs: the foil, in general, a rich deep productive loam, 
fometimes of a ftiffer clay. The fubfoil is frequently a calca- 
reous rubble, and occafionally.a rock, which, in detached fpots, 
rifes to the furface: in the low grounds under-draining is ne- 
ceflary. ‘The dairies are large; the fpecies of cow, the long- 
horned ; and the medium price from twelve to fifteen pounds, 
with the calves at their feet. The cows are of a prime kind, 

as may be fuppofed from the price. Some farmers keep a 

few fheep among the .cows; but our author thinks that jit, in 

general, impoverifhes the pafture of cattle. 

But the great ftaple of North Wiltfhire is making cheefe ; 
and, though it is diftant from the bufinefs of a literary reviewer 
to penetrate the receffes of the dairy-room, and intrude on the 
myfteries of the Bona Dea, yet our anxiety to give every kind 
of information has induced us to depute one of our corps for 
this purpofe, The bufinefs was not new to him, and we truft 
he has returned not without profit. It is firft neceffary to give 
a fhort account of the procefs. Cheefe is, ftriétly fpeaking, 
the hardened curd of milk: curd hardened by excluding the 
watery particles, by means of preffure, and confolidated by age. 

Curd of this kind, where the watery parts only are excluded 

and the oily retained, is diftinguifhed by the following < excel- 

lencies’ and * defeéts,’ 





* Cheefe of the firft quality ;—that which comes as near per- 
feftion as the nature of it admits of, or as art can probably ap- 
proach, 
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proach,—is of a clofe even contexture; of a firm but unuous» 
confiftency ; of a mild flavour, while young; acquiring, by 
age, an agreeable iy, Sam If a cheefe.of this.quality be irou- 
ed, it has fomewhat the appearance of firm butter; or of wax 
moderately warmed. If the plug be gently rubbed, the fub- 
ftance of the cheefe feems to melt under the finger, which 
wears it down, as it would fine clay duly moiftened. If the - 
end of the plug be pinched, it yields to the preffure without 
crumbling; grinding down between the fingers to an impalpa-- 
ble matter — Cheefé‘of this defeription, like wine of a good 
vintage, improves, by age, in mellownefs and flavour. 

* The defeéts of cheefe, in this diftrict, are, porou/ne/s, bale 
Jowwnefs, dryne/s, and partial rottenne/s: the fly,—fo much tobe 
dreaded in Norfolk,—is not gzowa here!—-where maggots are 
thought to breed zaturally in good cheefe. : 

© Poroufne/s. The fubftance of cheefes, having this defe&, 
may be fufficiently unCtuous and cohefive; but the contexture 
is broken, by cells of different magnitudes; and the flavour. 
invariably bad ; being pungent to the tafle, and offenfive to the 
{mell. . : 

* Hollowne/s. This defect appears to be, generally, though 
not always, produced hy the fame caufe, operating in a differ- 
ent manner. In that, the expanding air is diftributed : in this, 
it is collected: cleaving the cheefe in the middle: making it 
bulge out, generally in the center; but. fometimes partially 
toward one edge. ‘Theeffect, too, is the fame: both of them 
leaving, in moft cafes, a pungency of tafte, and difagreeblenefs 
of fmell; qualities, which are increafed by ages Porouf{nefs 
feems to be a weaker effort: hollownefs a higher flage of defe&t. 

‘ Drynefs. The contexture of cheefe, under this defeé, is 
loofe and incohefive. Ifa plug be drawn it is hard and dry to 
the touch ; and crumbles under preffure. It wants un¢tuouf- 
nefs and flavour; being infipid to the tafle, and inodorous to 
the fmell. This defcription of cheefe is likewife liable to cleave 
in the middle. 

“* Whey Botches’? appear.on the furface; and are underftood 
to be caufed by what is called ‘ flip~curd’? —namely curd, 
from which the whey has not been duly exprefled. This theory 
however, does not appear to me to be altogether TatisfaGtory.’ 


In North Wiltfhire the milk is pure without any thing added 
to weaken and debafe it: the rennet is made in the ufual way, 
and it is not common to try the heat of the milk even by the 
hand. The heat therefore differs, and it is found to vary from 
87° to g1%. From fome experiments tried, we think the curd 
will not be equable and tender, when the milk is colder than 
80°, and, in fome places, when milked at a diftance, it is com- 
mon to heat it nearly to. that degree. In about an hour it is 
ufually coagulated, and the management of the curd requires 
very nice care. It is cut or broken into large fragments, and 
the 
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the whey gradually oozes out; or the fame end is anfwered by 
the oppofite plan, agitating it with violence, and breaking it 
down very minutely : the obje& is in both the fame, for it is 
effential only that the curd fhould fubfide equably. The for- 
mer practice is undoubtedly the beft, for when violent agitation 
is ufed, unlefs the curd is very bard, the whey feldom comes off 

‘green’ and ‘ pure.” Thecurd is now collected again with a 
difh, or, in fome counties with the hand, which we think brings 
it together more {moothly ; but it .ftill contains much whey, 
which, when the curd is compacted together, and has acquired 
fomie folidity, is.feparated by cutting it imto thin flices. After 
this, in Wiltfhire, the curd is fcalded, that is, wafhed by the 
affafion of water very near the boiling ftate, after being cut in- 
to cubes or flices, and falted *, a practice which we cannot rea~ 
dily explain, except that it coagulates the curd more ftrongly, 
while the falt prevents the efcape of ‘the oil, and, by the re- 
traction, induces it to prefs out the whey more completely. It 
is then put into the vats, or moulds, and preffed with a heavy 
weight: the cheefe is vatted while warm. ‘This is nearly the 
practice defcribed by our author, which we have related with 
fome of the varieties employed in other places, omitting only 
the colouring, and the chamber-management, which have little 
connection with the perfection of the procefs. 

The prattice, as Mr. Marfhall obferves, is empirical; and 
this is an object of great importance in the general produce of 
the county. He calculates that the annual produce of milk from 
2 cow is three or four hundred weight, though nearer the lat- 
ter than the former. (After all, we believe, he means cheefe ; 
but this is of little confequence to the general calculation.) Sup- 
pofing one-third of the diftri& to be appropriated to cows, and 
each acre to yield annually 100 weight of cheefe, no unfair 
{uppofition from his premifes, the aggregate produce is 5000 
ton per annum. The difference between thin cheefes and loaf 
eheefes is generally about ten pounds per ton, and at leaft 
half the quantity made is thin cheefes, the inferior fort : confe- 
quently North Wilthhire lofes annually 25,000 pounds by the im- 
perfection of cheefe-making. 

« In every part of the procefs it is effentially requifite that the 
milk fhould curdle equably, and to this every peculiarity of it 
is direfted. - For this reafon the vell (a calf’s ftomach carefully 
cleaned and falted) is preferred, fince a more active curdling 
makes the milk concrete in hard knobs, air is entangled, and 
the oil is expreffed with the ferum. To an error in this refpect 
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ak *y Somerfethhire ic is {calded with whey, without being previoufly 
ted, 
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the defects arifing from porofity and heaving, are, we think, in 
part owing. The, porous cheefe undoubtedly contains air, 
blended minutely with the particles of curd ; and in the.‘ hoven’ 

cheefe, the air is united in larger maffes,. In cheefethere are 
many fermentible ingredients, and air is only neceflary to this 
operation going on. To the extrication of air, therefore, from 
fermentation, and to this. procefs being aflifted by the accidental 
prefence of air in. fome minute cells, the heaving is, we think, 
to be often attributed. That fome powerful caufe is employed, 
appears from cheefe ‘ heaving’. under the prefs ; and that .this 
caufe is fermentation we may be certain from its having fuffi+ 
cient power, and from the refult, which is a pungent acid, 
often mixed with putrid particles. The cheefe, from the Gra- 
yeres in Switzerland is fall of ‘eyes,’ and, in thefe, we find 2 
yellowith oil anda putrid acrimony, which is highly. exalted by 
toafting : we meet in it alfo other marks of the curd not being 
uniform, carefully colleéted, or vatted. Mr..Marghall, with 
out looking at this plain and obvious explanation, tries fome ex- 
periments on.‘ hove’ cheefe, and finds in it a refinous matter, 
which he traces to the aromatic flowers, and thinks that, ia 
fome farms, cheefe will heave, whatever be the care employ- 
ed. We are warranted in faying, that in eight times out of 
ten, it is owing to a defect in conduéting the procefs. Ifacurd 
is equable and tender, does not.come too foon, is collected with 
care, and properly vatted, this appearance will not be difco- 
vered. We have examined the yellow matter in the cells, and 
find it oily, if our author pleafes refinous, though his proofs im 
this point are defective; and we will tell him whence it pro+ 
ceeds. Milk contains, we have faid, fermentible particles, 
which will neceflarily produce an acid; but, independent of 
' thefe, it contains a diftin& acid, which is capable, of affuming 
the form of air, and we would refer Mr. Marfhall, for the proof 
of its exiftence, to the peculiar acid fmell of many daldions ef- 
pecially thofe which are a little neglected, though it is, at times, 
obvious in the neateft. When the air is entangled in the cheefe, 
and, in prefling, the little remaining ferum exudes, a fermentation 
takes place, and a true acetous acid is formed, as well as this 
peculiar acid feparated. The cheefe expands with the force 
always obferved in fermentations, and which no other theory 
will.explain. The cells thus formed, the oil of the cheefe will 
exude from their furfaces, and, combining with this acid, form 
the refin, which our author hhas obferved. That this is not 
wholly an hypothefis, is evident from the refin invariably ad- 
hering to the fides of the cells; and that it does not come from 
the aromatic plants is evident from its never retaining any pe- 
culiar flavour or {mell, though thofe of the camphorated plants, 
while 
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while fluidity remains, are indeftru€tible. The fmell or tafte 
is that of putridity, combined with an acid of a very penetrat- 
ing volatile nature.—Our author’s obfervations on the defide- 
rata neceffary to refcue this procefs from its empirical ftate are 
judicious, and deferve attention. 
“Herefordfhire is bounded on the eaft and weft by the Severn 
and the Wye, and, fo far as relates to Mr. Marfhall’s objeét, it 
is not neceflary to be more’ particular. The beauty and ferti- 
lity of this county are well known: on the eaft the foil is a ftiff 
clay, and on the weft fomewhat lighter; but each is equally 
fertile. The roads are in very bad repair. It is enclofed, and 
corn predominates, though not in a great degree; for Here- 
fordfhire contains much'grafs-land and wood. The objects of 
hufbandry ‘are fruit-liquor, cattle, ‘fheep, fwine, corn, and 
hops : the three firft are chiefly attended to in this account. 
The cattle are the middle horned, ‘and reprefented‘as of a 
fuperior kind for fatting early and for draught: indeed our au- 
thor’s averfion, we do not think it an unreafonable one, to the 
Tong-horned cattle isevery where confpicuous: the oxenare chiefly 
bred in the north-weftern part of the county. ‘The theep are 


_ the ryelanders, a fmall, white-faced, hornlefs breed, whofe wool 


is not copious, but,’ in finenefs, comes very near to Spanifh 
wool, and fells for two fhillings a pound, when the other is but 
three, and the common wool at four-pence. The fheep are 
cotted, as they are too tender to bear being folded: befides, it 
as faid, that cotted fheep never rot. Mr. Marshall urges, with 
great propriety, the. neceflity of attending to this breed of 
fheep ; and we snow, that the general prevalence of the large 
Lincolnthire breed has been highly injurious to our woollen ma- 


nufaGtory. The farmer looks to his general profit; and the fize 


of the carcafe more than compenfates for the bad quality of 
the wool: perhaps it might be an obje€& worthy the attention 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, to give bounties 
for the largeft flocks of ryelanders, for we have much reafon 
to believe that the alarm occafioned by the fuppofed {muggling 
of wool to France arofe chiefly from its fcarcity on account of 
the general prevalence of the Lincolnfhire breed, whofe fleeces 

are almoft too coarfe for any purpofe but the making of rugs. 
The moft important part of this volume relates to fruit-li- 
quor, or rather cyder and perry; for though pears and apples 
are occafionally intermixed, yet we muft confine our obferva- 
tions within narrower limits. Mr. Marfhal! is correst, when he 
fays the only fpecies of apple is the wilding-crab: the others 
are the children of art, and thofe who would wifh toimprove 
their forts, will find it advantageous to attend to our author’s di- 
rections. The proof of the originality of this {pecies is, that 
every ~ 
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every variety foon degenerates to it, and even grafting will not for 
éver continue the forts: from fome experiments, however, we 
fufpeét that the grafts fhould be changed, and we doubt whe- 
ther art is not carried too far in grafting peculiar forts on pe- 


culiar ftocks. Grafts from a degenerating tree we ‘have feen ~ 


fucceed in another county; and the ftock fhould be occafion- 
ally changed for the vigorous wilding. - For the apple, not- 
withftanding our author’s obje€tions, we are indebted to France, 
at leaft for the table-fruit. The Rennette of different kinds is 
allowed-in confequence of its name: why then fhould not we 
allow the Pippin (Pepin), the Quarington (Charenton) of the 
Weft, the Nonpareil of Devonfhire, &c. &c.? Miller tells us 
that the golden pippin is peculiar to England, butit is only pe- 
culiar as the foil is fuitable, and as it grows here in peculiar per- 
feétiyn. The Stire and the Hagloe-crab, the moft famous cy- 
der apples of Herefordfhire, are kernel-fruits: we would re- 
commend the croffing them occafionally with a wilding ftock, 
for the canker is only the old age of a tree. Mr. Marthall 
proceeds to confider the management of orchards, and the dif- 
eafes as well as accidents the trees are fubje€t to. It is remark- 
able, that the apple-tree is the handfomeft young and the moft 
unfightly old tree: perhaps clearing from mifletoe and mofs, 
pruning the crooked branches and ufelefs wood, as our author 
recommends, might render thefe trees more beautiful in their 
advanced life. Blights fill continue myfterious: they are un- 
doubtedly local; and, in a fruit-garden, we have been able to 
draw the line which has limited their extent, and this line pro- 
longed has marked its limits in-a neighbouring garden. The 
infects are orily the effects: and the only guard is to keep the 
tree free from thofe circumftances which may injure its health. 
Our author defcribes the proper’ management of an orchard with 
great accuracy, and his hints in general deferve great atten- 
tion: we know that many of them are very judicious. 

On the method of making cyder and its management he is 
not equally well informed, from his not having confidered the 
fubjeét fcientifically, and in a more varied form than the expe- 
rience of two years, one of which afforded little cyder, could 
allow : 3 


‘Men in general, fays our author, however, whofe palates 
are fet to rough cider, confider the common fweet fort as an ef- 
feminate beverage; and rough cider properly manufactured, is 
probably the more generous liquor ; being deemed more whole- 
fome, to habits in general, than {weet cider :—even when ge- 
nuine.. That which is drank, in.the kingdom at large, is too 
frequently adulterated. The ‘¢ ciderman cannot afford to lofca 
hogfhead: if it will not do, it muft be ‘+ decfored;”” or if found, 
it 
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it may not be fweet enough for the palate of his cuftomers ; 
nor high enough Pulenten to pleafe the eye; but the requifite 
colour and fweetnefs, he finds, are eafily communicated.’ 


_ We have felefted this paflage to remark that the generality 
of cyder is * doétored,’ and that the {weet effeminate cyder is 
the effect of a peculiar procefs. Cyder refembles the Rhenifh; 
its foftnefs is the effect of age; and fermentation, which gives it 
the natural flavour, muft be checked to preferve it in the fac- 
charine flate. Mr. Marfhallis not aware, that, from the natu- 
ral crab-apple, cyder may be procured, which is with refpeét to 
Tich mild cyders, what old: hock is to the f{weeter white 
wines of Spain and Italy. The management neceflary for this 
liguor is, tocheck the fermentation in fome degree, and to 
meliorate it by age. We have been informed that, immediately 
as it hiffes (provincially fings), it muft be racked, and wilding 
cyder,within the firft fixmonths,has often been racked fixty times. 
On this account it is feldom made, for the trouble and the 
ftraining of the caiks, with what is often loft from its rapid ten- 
' dency to fermentation, makes it a very dear beverage. But to 
return. , 

Apples fhould..generally fall; and the practice of beating 
them down with ‘ polling lugs’ injures the tree, and leffens the 
bearing of the following year. Wethink, with Mr. Marfhall, 
that they fhould be carried in dry, but they fhould be kept to 
heat, and, in part, torot. Many farmers are of opinion, and 
we have feen reafon to think with them, that a little rottennefs 
gives a full colour to the cyder; but this isnot much attended 
- to in Herefordthire, where the ufe of burnt fugar is well known, 
It is only neceffary to avoid the black rot; and the apples fhould 
be carefully picked over, to prevent any from being broken 
which are too far degenerated.. The deftruction of. the cells, 


by the brown rot, facilitates the extraction of the juice. Much © 


ufelefs refinement is employed in the defcription of the improve- 
ment of the pound, Either of the methods ufed in Hereford- 
fhire or Devonthire are fully adequate to the end, for the com- 
plete extragtion. is performed by the prefs; and, if the broken 
apples be well preffed, we know, for we have often examined 
it, that the kernels are conftantly bruifed. If the pulp lie from 
twelve to twenty hours before it be prefied, the kernels and the 
rinds are infufed in the moifture, and we have found the liquor 
highly flavoured with them, before the preffure has been em- 
ployed. The choice of fruit.is empirical; and it is fo well 
managed, even by ignorant pound-men, that we believe there 
is not much dependence on it.. Mr. Marfhall feems to exprefs 
his furprize that apples are not ‘ftolen, without reflecting, that 
the generality of cyder-fruit is very unpleafant. * 
, 6‘ in 
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‘ In this country, however, it feems to be generally under. 
ftood, that cider made from the juice of the pulp alone, is far 
from being perfect; as wanting, in a great meafure, one of its 
moft valuable properties—fZaveur—and fome will fay colour s 
in being likewafe, I believe, pretty generally underftood, that. 
the finer ciders owe their fuperior flavour to the kernels, and 
their colour to the rind *.’ 


‘ We/have feen cyder from the Hagloe-crab very pale; and 
we have feen fome where the tafte of burnt fugar was evident : 
we have feen too cyder from the prefs very high-coloured ; but 
this was only when the apples were previoufly rotten. The co- 
lour of the rinds has no connection, or at leaft a flight one, 
with the future colour of the cyder. We remember, in one of 
our tours through Devonfhire, during the time of making cyder, 
having enquired into this fubjeét, and we were told a ftory of a 
gentleman who wifhed to have cyder peculiarly fine. For that 
purpofe, he ordered the rind of the apples and the cores to be 
feparated; but the cyder was weak and taftelefs, while his fer= 


‘vant, who made cyder from thefe remains, had what was ex- 


cellent ; the two kinds, however, differed little in colour. 


‘ In the prevailing practice of the diftridt, the liquor is “ tun. 
ned ;”*—that is, put into hogfheads or other cafks ;—imme- 
diately from the prefs. The cafks, in the ordinary prattice, 
being filledito the bung-hole. Some judicious managers, how- 
ever, object to the filling up of the cafks ; efteeming it more 
eligible management to leave them about a * pai/ful ullage.” 
While others, ftill:more deeply verfed, perhaps, in this myftery, 
leave an ullage in proportion to the ripene/s of the fruit: thus, with 
liquor from underripe fruit the cafk is filled; but with that 
from fruit which is more mature, an ullage is left, in propore 
tion to the ftate of ripenefs. | 

¢ With refpect to the temperature of the air, in which fruit li- 
quor ought to be ferniented, nothing accurate, I believe, is to be 
learnt inthis diftrict. Even the profetfional dealers, I underftand, 
are ftrangers to the ufe of the ‘thermometer! It is, however, 
generally underftood, that fermenting liquors fhould not be ex- 
pofed to froft. But, in the commencement of the feafon, it is 
thought they cannot be kept too cool. In the middle of Oéto- 
ber, the air then about 60°, the cafks were placed in fheds, or ih 





‘* The Hagloe-crab, however, is an evidence againft this idea. It is 
one of the paleft-rinded apples, which grow; yet produces the higheft co- 
loured cyder, which is made. The ftire apple is likewife pale-rinded; yet 
affords a high-coloured liquor. Some are of opinion, that the rind gives 
the ftrength! Others, that it communicates flavour to the liquor. From 
a flight examination of the rinds of fruit, they appear to be warm ‘and aro- 
matic; qualities belonging to effential oi] ; and, it is probable, the pun- 
gency may pafs.as firengh; while the aroma may communicate additional 

vour.” 
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airy buildings of the fame, or ifeatly the fame, temperature as. 
the common atmofphere ; and frequently i in the open air. Later 
m the feafon, the cafks are placed in’ clofe: buildings ; witt 
windows, however, to admit occafionatly a thorough air; which 
3s generally thought to be falutary to fermenting liquors. [have, 
neverthelefs, feen liquor of the: moft delicate kind fermenting: 
in a clofe hovel, without a thorough air. 
¢ No: firwras whaiever is made ufe of. I have not, at. leaf 
on repeated enquiry, met with one inftance of any being ufed =. 


-even the moft intelligent feem furprifed at the enquiry. Let, 


the {pecies of fruit, the degree of mpenefs, and the weather be. 
what they may, the liquor is left to fight its way with its own 
weapons.” id 


It is much to the credit of the urbanity of the Herefordthire 
farmers, that they had not laughed aloud, when Mr. Marthall 
enquired about the ferment—a ferment, when their. whole care. 
is to prevent fermentaticn going too far!—A ferment for a 
faccharine liquor in September! After this enquiry we fhould 
not be furprifed if they impofed a little on his a : we 
more than once fufpected that they had done fo. 

The liquor.is defecated by ftanding, ‘and its ftate is only 
known properly by experience; but it cam be beft difcovered 
by fuffering the liquor to fland in an open veffel. The nicety 
is not zreat: when the {cum becomes: fo denfe: as to divide in 
clefts, the liquor is drawn off, fince otherwife the ‘ head would 
break,” and another defecation muft be waited for, as the for- 
mer {cum would fubfide.. The cyder is then tunned, and, if 
it “hiffes,’ the fefmentation is too rapid, and it is again rack- 
ed.’ “The wilding cyder muft be afiduoufly watched, and drawn 
off at the firft moment of hiffing, or no veffel could contain it : 
we have feen it burft iron hoops, within a few hours after the 
hifing began, The lees are filtered; and 


‘ The filtered liquor, which ought to. drop fine from the bag, 
is added to the reit; from which it differs.in three notable qua- 
hitics.: it is higher-coloured than that which has not mixed with 
the Ices‘ it isno longer prone. to fermentation ; on the -con- 
trary it is found to check that of the. liquor racked off; and,.an- 


other, if it afterward lofeits brightnefs it is difficult to be reco- 
vered,” 


- 


Is this furprifing, when the Jees contain the parts of the apple 
attenuated by rotting, when it has been expofed in {mall 


“quantities with large-farfaces to the air?—Mr. Marfhall is far 


from ‘ being’at home’ in the whole of this difeuffion. 

Our author’s directions to produce fweet liquor are very pro- 
per, and he feems to be fully aware of the diftinétions we have 
made; but his method of producing auftere liquor would pro- 
duce'vinegar. Chufe, he fays, auftere fruits; grind them in an 
unripe 
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wnripe ftate, and fubjeé the liquor toa fullferntentation. This 
is wholly theoretical. Chufe auftere fruits, let them be fully 
ripened, and check the fermentation carefully. Aftere fruits 
run into a rapid fermentation; and, if iron veffels could be 
framed to keep them, for no others would be fufficient, they 
would in a few months be acid. We have, however, often 
thought that if the air could be completely excluded after the 
firft fermentation has ceafed, they might be meliorated by age; 
but the age mutt be very great: it is the principle on which 
rhenifh is meliorated. The coccagee cyder, from a peculiar 
apple of the fame name, is made almoflt exclufively in. Somer- 
fetfhire. 

When Mr. Marfhall treats of * doétoring’ cyder, he feems 
not to be fully initiated into the whole of the myftery. The fol- 
lowing obfervations, peculiar to Herefordshire, will, however, we 
think, be new to many of our readers. 


‘ Brightnefs is obtained through different means. In ftub- 
born cafes When the foulnefs is great, and the liquor will nei- 
ther ‘¢ fine nor fret”—being what is technically termed ¢* ful- 
key”’—yet is under circumftances which require that it fhould 
prefently puton a cheerful countenance—it is drenched with 
_**buliocks blood :” namely the blood of cattle or fheep: the 
blood of fwine is rejected with judaical ferupuloufnefs. 

¢ The method of preparing and adminiftring the blood is this. 
The only preparation of it is that of ftirring it well, as it is 
drawn from the animal; to prevent its parts from feparating. 
Stirring it one way is not deemed fufficients it ought to be fur- 
red both ways, for about a quarter of an hour. The next thing 
is to enquire whether the liquor be in the mood for *¢ taking the 
blood ;”? which it is not, it feems, equally at all times. This 
is done by repeating experiments with it in a phial : if it will 
take the blood in a vial, it will take it in the cafk. A quart, or 
lefs quantity, is fufficient fora hogthead. After the blood is 
poured in, the liquor fhould be violently agitated, 10 mix the 
whole intimately together. This is done by a ftick, flit into four 
quarters, inferted at the bung-hole, and worked about britkly, 
every way among the liquor, until the whole be evenly blended. 
In about twenty-four hours, the blood will be pone down, and 
the liquor ought to be racked ; for by ‘‘ lying upon the blood,” 
even two of three days, the liquor is liable to receive a taint, 
which is not eafily got rid of. A moft extraordinary effe@ of 
this procefs is, that the blood carries down, not only the fecu- 
lency, but the colour, of the liquor: rendering it, though ever 
fo highly coloured, limpid almoft as water! This, however, 
is a lofs which is the lefs regretted; as means of reftoriny it ate 
fo eafy and fo effectual.’ 


Good, genuine cyder, when it has done fermenting, is for 
fome months ftopped flightly ; but a {cum rifes to the top, which 
Vout, LXIX. Marck 1790. T in 
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in alittle time is very denfe, and forms a natural defence. We 
have known cyder drank, and it has not been difcovered; till 
the veffel was empty, that the bung had been forgotten. The 
Herefordfhire farmers think the cyder fhould have fomething to 
‘ feed on;’ and they add egg-fhelis, ifinglafs, &c. but this is a 
tacit confeflion of the weaknefs of their liquor. The annual 
produce of four counties, Gloucefter, Monmouth, Hereford, 


and Worcefterfhire, is eftimated on an average of 30,000 
hog fheads. 


‘ Notwithftanding the extraordinary produce of fruit, which 
this country affords, ina plentiful year, it is a difputable point ; 
efpecially between landlord and tenant; whether, upon the 
whole, the liquor it yields be a good, or an evil. This is a mat- 
ter, which would be difficult to determine, demonftrably. — I 
‘am inclined to believe, from what I have feen, that, every thing 
‘confidered, itis, uxder prefent circurftances, the latter. 

* The damage done to the crops, by the drip and fhade of the 
trees, 1s annual, certain, and, at p’ ‘efenty exceflive. Whereas 
.a general hit of fruit is mo{t uncertain ;— is not expected often- 
er than every third year. Thisis the fourth year from the laft 
general fruitage. Many trees, during this interval, not having, 
perhaps, matured an apple: while this year, though the pro- 
duce be abundant, the price is fo low, that. it little more than 
pays for labour, carriage, and atrention : yet the neat profits of 
this year, {mall as they may be, have to ftand againit the da- 
mage of four years; alfo againft a proportionate fhare of the 
coit of plants, planting, grafting, and defending the young 
trees; of the mill-houfe, and apparatus; of the wear and tear 
of catks, and of cellar room; as well as againit the evils of a 
-habit of drinking ; ; which, in a fruit year, is the caufe of much 
idlenefs; and, ina dearth of fruit, is the caufe of an unnecef- 
fary walle. of malt liquor ; which, alio, the neat profit of the 
fruit year, has to fland againft. 

‘ Neverthelefs, it is futficiently evident, from data interfperf- 
-edin the foregoing pages, though difficult to prove, that youth- 
ful, bearing trees, even of the common forts of fruit, and un- 
der their prefent negle¢t, produce, ‘on a par of years, more than 
will repay their feveral encumbrances ; and that the more va- 
luable kinds are very advantageous to their occupiers.’ 


This difadvantagesmay, in our author’s opinion, be leffened 
by taking more care of the trees, preventing the forts from de- 
generating, and procuring new varieties. Yet, on the whole, 


‘ 


_they are numerous and important. But we muft now leave Mr. 


Marthall, whofe work is valuable and ufeful: we truft he 


will continue his enquiries, and we fall receive them with 
pleafure. 


A Let- 
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Al Letter to the Reverend Dr..Parr, occaftoned by his Re-publica- 
tion of Tra&s by Warburton and aWarburtonian. 8vo. 25. 
Robfon and Clarke. 

youve we were unwilling to praife or to cenfure the {pi- 

rit by which ‘ the Editor of the Tratts’ by Warburton 
and a Warburtonian appeared ‘ to be actuated,’ in our review 
of that publication, vol. LXVII. p. 211, yet we find it diffi- 
cult to avoid making fome obfervations on the fubjeé&. It 
is always an unpleafing tafk to cenfure motives, becaufe when 
they are fecret ones, we combat a phantom which we have raif- 
ed, and which the author may at once deftroy ; and when they 
are avowed, we refpect the candour and ingenuity which led to 
the confeflion, if we cannot approve of the motives affigned. 

Our filence on this fubject has unfortunately been mifinterpreted 

and mifreprefented ; but, whatever the different reafons may 

have been, the terrors of Dr. Parr’s thundering eloquence were 
not among the number. We have fmiled in more violent whirl- 
winds, and been calm amidft the flafhes of brighter lightning. 

The editor’s correfpondent is unwilling that the republica- 
tion fhould be forgotten, or that the motives of it fhould be 
miftaken. He retorts, in effe&t, Dr. Parr’s motto, and feems 
to tell him, ‘ nefcit vox miffa reverti.’ He firft fkirmifhes at a 
diftance, and reprehends the editor for thofe occafional para- 
graphs in the newfpapers, in commendation of his work, 
which no one miftakes for the voice of fame, who knows the 
influence and the means by which they are inferted. But thefe 
may be the indifcretions of friends, injudicioufly begun, and 
injurioufly continued, without the knowledge of the author ; 
for purchafed praife is one of the moft degrading libels. That 
the Tracts of Warburton were not admitted into the complete 
collection of his works, Dr. Parr fcarcely blames the editor, 
or blames with unwillingnefs. The great objeéts of his indig- 
nation are the Traéts by a Warburtonian, traéts which have 
been attributed toDr. Hurd. Thefe are introduced by a long 
preface, which is the object of the Letter-writer’s attack. 

The firft apology for the publication, noticed in this pamph- 
let, isthat the Tracts were become fcarce, a fcarcity that has 
‘ fhrewdly and perverfely’ been imputed, not fo much to ‘ the 
avidity of purchafers, as the management of the writers.’ If 
this fhrewd or perverfe imputation be for a moment admitted, 
the firft obvious and natural interpretation is, that the writer’s 
fentiments were changed, and he wifhed to conceal opinions 
which he had taken up, perhaps, without a careful examination. 
What purpofe then could the republication anfwer? Was it, 
as the author contends, a compen/fation to doétors Jortin and 

T 2 Leland? 
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Leland ? The compenfation wasalready made by the ‘ manage- 
ment :’ was it to eftablifh their characters more firmly? A 
weak and infuflicient attempt, when the nature of the difpate ‘is 
confidered, which we have examined at fome lengta in our 
XVIIIth vol. p. 10, and 328; or wasit, as the Letter- writer 
fufpe&ts, an attack on the author with a remote view to an- 
other publication on the controverfy? We own that there is 
great reafon to believe the laft motives to be the true ones. 


¢ Whether the tracts were written by the prelate to whom, 
under the title of a learned critic, you have dedicated them, I 
know not; nor is it of any confequence to the prefent concern. 
Neither is it of any moment whether he acknow ‘ledge them or 
not. If your real object had been the defence of the “Dis. Jor- 
tin and Leland, thefe circumftances would have been of as little 
confequence to your purpofe as mine; fince, if defence be ne- 
ceffary, it is certainly fo in either cafe. But that J may give 
you all the credit you can defire, asto this matter, I am willing, 
for the prefent, toadmit your evidence as to the identity of the 
author.. Whoever he was, the tracts themfelves have very con- 
fiderable. merit. That on the Delicacy of Frendfhip is the 
fineft piece of irony I ever beheld, and fully juftifies itfelf in the 
perufal ; and the bes to Dr. Leland is a mafter-piece of cri- 
ticifm, not unworthy the friend and vindicator of the learned 
bp. of G. Had the re-publication of thefe traéts been unattend- 
ed by the fpleen and blulter of your dedication ; had they been 
prefented with the decency of afcholar, and hot dragged into 
view with the ferocity of a ruffian, the public (leaving you to re- 
concile the impropriety of voluntarily taking upon you the office 
of re-publication) would have gladly hailed their approach, 
without feeling mortified at the difgrace which attends their pre- 
fent connexion.’ 


But, independent of the mode of. republication, thefe Traas 
are faid to have been firft condemned, and afterwards forgotten 
by the public. ‘They are therefore confeffedly of no import- 
ance; for how can the republication of a defpicable work, in 
oppofitton to: fortin and Leland, be-any fort of compenfation to 
characters that cannot have been injured by it, fince it has been 
condemned and has been forgotten ? How can the revival of a 
controverfy which may, in the opinion of fome, detraét from 
their. merit; eftablith their character? Has it been lately in 
danger? 

The.authors alluded to have, however, replied not in every 
inftance with fuccefs ; and they are now compenfated by the re- 
publication of the works to which they could not at firft reply. 


* And fo, fir, when the ar S Paap of a theological difputant 
have been cut up and diffected by the hand of a maftér, aad with 


the fineft.tempered inftruments # logic ; and his cavils at the 
i fyftem 
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fyftem of an honoured and valved friend laid bare; the bef 
mode of compenfation, which Dr. P. can difcover, for the avony 
which the patient has fuffered, is, to repeat the operation,’ by 
re-publifhing the tracts, which before performed it. ‘This, it 
feems, will more cffectually reflore the expofed and lacerated 
nerves and mufcles of that fide of the controverfy, than a di- 
rect argumentative defence; which, as the fubjeéts were not 
exhaufted by Jortin and Leland, you once intended to prepare 
for the prefs. 

‘ But furely, fir, it is an odd mode of compenfation, which 
you have at laft, difcoyered for the reverend difputants ; and 
{uch as never once entered into their own heads. They did not 
think that the publication of the letters was a fufficient juttifica- 
tion of thofe, to whom they were addrefied ; and, accordingly, 
fet themfelves to work in trying to confute them. You have 

erformed, therefore, but an aukward kind of fervice for thefe 
departed fcholars, whofe caufe yau hare fo generoufly taken 
inhand. But, Nil defperandum, te duce.’ 


The Letter-writer goes on, and produces another: paflage from 
the dedication, in which the editor obferves, that, * as fome of 
the parties are dead, and the controverfies in which they were 
engaged have ceafed to agitate the paffions of men, ‘this'repub- 
lication has not the {mallett tendency to fow ftrife among {cho- 
lars.’ This paflage our author animadverts on with fome plea- 
fantry and indignation : indeed, we think it can have but this 
fingle tendency, unlefs it be admitted that the bifhop,, being 
himfelf unwilling to engage in the controverfy, has not.a fingle 
f{cholar among his friends, or his frietids.are too. wife, not to fee, 
that their exertions will bring forward the feeds of ftrife already 
fown. We are told of the editor’s work which maybe pre- 
pared for the prefs on this fubject. 

Many other paflages are examined with the fame {pirit ; 5 but 
perhaps we have given {pecimens enough of the Letter-writer’s 
ability; and we do not fcruple adding, that we think, with 
him, the republication isa mean and weak-attempt to cenfure 
a refpectable prelate, and a good man; a defign unworthy 
either of a fcholar or a philofopher, 





Hortus Kewenfis; or, a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. By William Aiton, Gardener 
to his Majefty. Three Volumes. vo. 11. 1s. in Boards. Nicol. 


wrt the profpeét of wild luxuriant nature is to the more 

fplendid and ornamental labours of the gardener, fuch 
may be confidered as the difference between a Flora and a Hor- 
tus. ‘The former contains variety and profufion : the latter 
what is elegant, Curious, rare, and beautiful: in the one we 
T 3 admire 
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admire the various properties of numerous plants, defigned to 
diverfify the fcene, or to affift'our wants; in the other, a dif- 
crimination of beauty and feleétion of uncommon appearances, 
the refult of extenfive enquiries, repeated examination, and that 
vaft comprehenfive refearch which an aétive commerce can 
alone affift, or render effectual. Inthe Kew gardens, all that 
the moft advantageous fituation for acquiring can afford ; what- 
ever is within the reach of influence or of rewards may be ex- 
pected to be found ; and thofe who compare Dr. Hill’s Hortus 
Kewenfis with the prefent Catalogue, will be aftonifhed at the 
amazing increafe of new, curious, and valuable plants. This 
work, however, though it deferves the higheft praifes as a bo- 
tanical catalogue, though it contains many new plants, accu- 
rately difcriminated, and numerous corrections in the charac- 
ters and arrangements of thofe formerly known, is yet of im- 
portance in another. view. It is the firft regular work which 
marks the progrefs of Englifh horticulture, by a particular ac- 
count of the periods when each plant was introduced, fo far as 
the moft careful enquiry and moft attentive examination of an- 
cient manufcripts can afcertain them. This isa fubje& of cu- 
rious fpeculation; and, if the faéts here recorded were taken 
out of their fcientific form, and reduced to an P hiftorical one, it 
might form a pleafing work. 

Mr. Aiton, in a very humble and diffident dedication to the 
king, informs us, that this work has employed the leifure mo- 
ments of more than fixteen years of ‘his life, in which ¢ it has 
been thought worthy the affiftance of men more learned than 
himfelf’— alluding, we apprehend, to the attention of the late 
Dr. Solander,and Mr. J..Dryander. Ass horticulture has been 
unremittingly attended to during his life, ‘he trufts that the fir 
fruits of his labours will be received with candour : in reality 
we have little doubt but they will be received with the applaufe 
which they fo well merit. 

In‘the conduét of the work, our author tells us, that the plants 
defcribed in the Species Plantarum, the two Mantiffas of the 
elder Linnzus, are referred to, without adding any other fy- 
nonyms, than thofe which Jacquin, Curtis, L’Heritier, and 
the Flora Roflica have furnithed. The Supplement of the 
younger Linnzus was publifhed after the Catalogue was in part 
compiled; fo that, in fome places, és fynonyms are repeated ; 
but afterwards the reference to the Supplement occurs in the 
fame manner as to the works of his father, correéting only the 
errors which may be difcovered in that faulty publication, 
where much is inferted on truft, without an accurate informa- 
tion or anxious enquiry. Befides this work, the younger Lin- 
neus purpofed to publifh a treatife on palms and liliaceous 
flowers. 
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flowers. Extracts from it were communicated to the author, and 
are added to this catalogue, with the reference of Lin. fil, The 
Tract with the Linnzan Herbary, &c. is now, we underftand, in | 
the hands of Dr. James Edward Smith. References to fome 
unpublifhed works of .L’Heritier occafionally occur, which pro- 
bably will appear in proper time. ‘The .authorities from pub- 
lifhed works,, or the eras of the introduétion of different plants 
into. England, are well known to our botanic. readers; as a 
fpecimen of our author’s diligent enquiries, we hall extrac his 
account of what is taken from other fources. 


-» 6 Whether Miller’s diflionary, and efpecially the fecond vo- 
lume of the edition of 1739, can be confidered as fufficient aus 
thority for concluding the plants mentioned in it to have been 
actually cultivated in England at the time of its publication, 
may be_a matter of doubt. Lyte’s Herbal is an actual tranflation 
of Dodonzus; and Parkinfon’s Paradi‘us Terreftris little better 
than a compilation from other books. Miller’s dictionary is cere 
tainly a more original work than either of thefe; it is feldom, 
however, if ever, that the author has quoted either of thefe 
books as authority, without having been induced by feme addi- 
tional reafon, to believe the plants alluded to were actually cul- 
tivated here at the time fiated. s ¥ 

‘ Several manufcripts preferved in theSloaneancolleGion at the 
B-itifh Mufeum have been made ufe ofin this part of thework, 
particularly N°. 3370, %ntitled, Horti Regii Hamptonienfisex- 
oticarum Plantarum Catalogus ; to which another handwriting 
has added by Dr, Gray,. On a blank page in this book is the 
following memorandum: ‘* This cafilague I took from one 
which the intendant of the garden they were in at Hampton- 
court, lent to me upon the place, with liberty fufficient to infpect 
the plants : they were brought from Soefdyke, a héufe' belong- 
ing to Mr. Bentink, afterwards earl of Portland, about the year 
1690, and given by him to king William.” 

¢ The abbreviation Br. Muf. H.S. fignifies the Sloanean Hor- 
tus ficcus, kept in the Britith Mufeum ; from whence much in- 
formation, principally concerning the plants cultivated-by the 
duchefs of Beaufort, has been obtained. R.S, means the fpe- 
cimens or plants annually, im obedience to fir Hans Sloane’s 

will, prefented by the company of apothecaries to the Royal 

Society, part of which are depofited in the library belonging to 

that body, in Somerfet-place, and the remainder in the Britifh 

Miufeum. ' 

¢ On the authority of various letters and other papers coms 
municated by Michael Collinfon, efq ; many plants are faid te 
have been introduced “by his father, Mr. Peter Collinfon, of 
Mill Hill. 

‘ Mr.Knowlton, formerly gardener to James Sherard, M..D. 
at Eltham, gave a variety of ufeful information, to which his 
pame is always annexed. He died in 1782, at the age of go. 

T 4 Mra 
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Mr, James Lee, nurferyman at the vineyard, Hammerfwnith, 
wha remembers the gardens of Archibald duke of Argyle, 
at Whitton, near Hounflow, cultivated with much care and li- 
beral expence, has furnifhed the author with a lift of the trees 
that were introduced by his grace. 

* From his own memory the author ftates feveral plants to have 
been cultivated by Mr. Ph. Miller, in the Phyfick Garden at 
Chelfea, though no reference is made to them in his gardener’s 
dictionary. 3 

* Some plants are by tradition known to have been introduced 
by Robert James lo:d ag the times when are utterly. forgot ; 
to remedy, as much as poffible this inconvenience, they are 
always ftated as having been introduced before 17.42, the time of 
his lordfhip’s death. eo 

‘ Mr. Miller, in his diétionary, often mentions plants as hav- 
ing been fent to him by Dr. Houftoun, bur he frequently 
omits the time when he received them ; thefe, therefo'e, are in 
like manner fated as having been introduced before the period of 
the doctor’s deceafe, which happened in 1733.’ 

The.catalogue of the works referred to in thefe volumes fol- 
lows, and its extent is a fuficient proof of Mr. Aiton’s very 
diligent attention i 

We believe it is not to be underftood that all the plants of 
this catalogue are growing at this time in Kew gardens. As 
this work has been gradually increafing for fixteen years, many 
common Englifh plants muft have yielded to the more curious 
or more important exotics : all the different fpecies have how- 
ever flourifhed in it. The various new genera and fpecies we 
cannot énumerate ; nor without a more accurate examination 
than we can beftow, is it eafy to explain the reafons for divid- 
ing thé fpecies of different genera, or for new arrangements of 
different kinds. We omit this difcuffion alfo for other reafons. 
L’Heritier, who refided fifteen months in England, delineated 
many of the moft curious fpecies, and means to publifh the 
figures, with full defcriptions, under the title of Sertum “Angli+ 
cum. Of this work two tables and thirty-fix pages lie before 
us: the reft we were led to expe this winter, but we have 
not yet received it. As we fhall then return to the Kew gar 
ders with many advantages, we fhall be lefs diffufe at prefent. 
As a fpecimen of our author’s manner, we fhall tranfcribe his 
defcription of the new genus Strelitzia, named Strelitzia. Re- 
ginz, in honour of the queen. ME om 
 ¢t,Stretitzia, TAB. 2. 

‘ Heliconta Bihai. ¥. Mill. ic. tab. 5,6. 

¢Canna-leay’d Strelitzia. 

* Nat. of the Cape of Good Hope. 

¢ Lutrod. 1773) by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart, 
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* Fl. April. and May. Stl Let vf 

*Descer. Folia omnia radicalia, ‘peslolann oblonga, integer- 
rima, margine inferne undulato crifpo, glaberrima, fubtus 

’ glaucefcentia, coriacea,-pedalia, perfiftentia. Peiieli fub- 
comprefli, tripedales ct ultra, craffitie pollicis, vaginantes, 
ereGti, glabri. Scapus longitudine et crafluic pctiolorum, 
erectus, teres, tectus vagines alternis, remotis, acuminatis, 
viridibus maargine purpurafcente. Spatha vniverfalis fpi- 
thamaa, extus viridis, margine purpurafcens ; {path par~ 
tiales albidz. Petala lutea, quadriuncialia. Neariem cgtu- 
leum. 

*Ozs. Differentia fpecifica Heliconig alba in Lian. fappl. 
157+ hujus.eft plantz, fed nomen trivialead aliam pert net 
fpeciem Africanam, in hortis Europzis nondum ebviam.’ 


The geranium is. divided into three genera, as L’Heritier 
has divided it, in an unpublifhed work on this genus, The 
erodium, clafled with the monadelphiz pentandriz, containing 
eleven fpecies ; ; the pelargonium, in the monadelphia heptan- 
dria, containing fifty-two gh sand. the geranium in, the 
monade hia decandria, of which . the Kew. gardens boak of 
twenty-fix fpecies. . There is undoubtedly a foundation for this 
divifion in Linpgus’ arrangement, of the fpecies ; but it fhould 
not be taken as.an example for arbitrarily. dividing numerous 
genera, which are not.fo accurately diftinguithed, ‘The ap- 
pellations (greco fonte, parce detorta, cadentia), from Reda s 
bill, flork’s bill, and crane’s bill, are very happy ; but. com- 
monly the names of hotanifts are, properly preferved. in. thefe 
appellatives 5 and sing the reft_ we perceive Mr, Aiton lives 
in a genus arranged with the monadelphia oftandria,. . 

The plates are not nymerous; but they are in general neat, 
and in a few.inftances well fnithed and eyen elegant: in fhort, we 
have not lately feen. any botanical work, whese fo much. real. in- 
formation is found .in {9 fhort a.compafs. We have no doubt 
of its being received with the greateft refpeét by the cultivators 
of this pleafing {cience. 


ic 





Effays on Phyfiognomy; for the Promotion “ the + Kasil and 
‘the Lowe of Mankind. Written in the'German Language by 
" ¥. C. Lavater, and tranflated into Exnglifo by Thomas Holcroft. 
(Concluded, from p. 200. J 


TH laft volume begins with extragts from the Dutch Jour- 
7 nal and other authors; we fhall extra&t a paflage or two 


which we with to preferve, when it eccurs in works not often 
found, 


“ Seat. “9 Whea a learner draws a countenance we fhall com- 
monly 
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monly find it is foolifh, and never malicious, fatirical, or the 
hike.””—-( Important remark.)—‘* May not the effence of a fool- 
ifh countenance, hence, be abftracted ?”—** Certainly ; for what 
is the caufe of this appearance ? ‘The learner is incapable of 
preferviny proportion ; the itrokes are unconnected —And what 
is the ftupid countenance ? It is one”—(among others)—*¢ the 
parts of which are defectively connected, and the mufcles im- 

operly formed and arranged: thought and ‘fenfation, there- 
Fas of which thefe are the infeparable initruments, muft be. 
alike feeble and dormant.” 

«: Se&t. 10. Exclufive of the mufcles, there is another fub- 
ftance in the body ; that is to fay, the fcull, or: bones, im gene- 
ral, to which the phyfiognomift attends. The pofition of the 
mufcles depends on thefe. How might the mufcle of the fore- 
head have the pofition proper for thought, if the forehead bones, 
over which it is extended, had not the Beery arch and fuper- 
ficies ? The figure of the fcull, therefore, defines, the figure 
and pofition of the mufcles, which define thought and fenfa- 
tion 3B . 

¢¢ Seét. 11. The fame may be obferved of the hair, from the 
parts and pofition of which conclufions may be drawn. Why 
has the negro-woolly hair ? ‘The thicknefs of the kin prevents 
the efcape of certain of the parisie of ‘perfpiration, and thefe 
sender the fkin opaque.and black ; hence the hair fhoots with 
difficulty, and fearcely, has it penetrated before it curls, and its 
growth .ceafes. The hair {preads according to the form of 
the fcull, and the pofition of the mufcles, and gives occafion to 
the phyfiognomift to draw conclufions from the hair to the pofi- 
tion of the mufcles, and to deduce other confequences.” 

-¢'Since fenfation has a relative influence on the voice, mutt 
not there be one'principal tone, or key, by which all the others 
are governed; aud will not this ‘be the key in which he fpeaks, 
when unimpaffioned ; like as the countenance at reft ‘contains 
the propenfities to. all fuchtraits as it is capable of receiving?” 

“¢ Thefe keys of voice a good Mufician, with.a fine ear, fhould 
collect, clafs, and learn to define, fo that he might place the key 
of ‘the voice befide any given countenance, making proper al- 
lowances for changes, occafioned by the form of the lungs, .ex- 
clifive of difeafe. ‘Tall people, with a flatnefs of breaft, haye 
weak voices.” | 

«“ This thought, which is more difficult to execute than to 
conceive, was infpired by the various tones in which [ had heard 
yes and no pronounced.” ~ 

«¢ The various emotions under which thefe words are uttered, 
whether of affurance, decifion, joy, grief, ridicule; or laugh- 
ter, will give birth to tones as various. Yet each man has his 
peculiar manner, correfpondent to his character, of faying yes, 
no, or any other word. . It will be open, hefitating, grave,’ tri- 
fling, fympathifing, cold, peevifh, mild, fearlefs, or. timid. 
What a guide for the man of the world ; and how: do fuch tones 
difplay or betray the mind!” 

«# Since 
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‘¢ Since experience teaches us that, at certain times, the man 
of underftanding appears foolifh, the courageous cowardly, the 
benevolent perverfe, and. the cheerful difcontented, we might, 
by the aid of :thefe accidental traits, draw an ideal .of each 
emotion ; and this would be a moft valuable advition, and an 
important ftep in the progrefs of phyfiognomy.”’ 

“Sect. 7. I once afked a friend, ‘* How does it happen that 
artful and fubtle people always have one or both eyes rather 
clofed?”? **Becaufe they arefeeble,”” anfwered he, ‘* Whoever 
faw ftrength and fubtlety united? The mifiruft of others is 
méannefs toward ourfelves.” 


Thefeare precious gleanings ; but we muft not wander too 
far. The phyfiognomonical anecdotes are often interefting 5 
and the effay on temperaments is clear and pleafing, rather 
than deep or recondite : the authors feems to refine too far, 
and to-ftep on too faft without proper foundations. ‘The tem~ 
peraments may be infinitely varied ; but fire and air has litde 
to effect on either: each temperament is conftitutional, and 
depends more on the folids than the fluids. This, M. La- 
vater feems to have feen in part ; for in his fketch’ he has cha- 
racterifed them in this manner, and it is a ftriking inftance of 
the triumph of obfervation over a preconceived hypothefis. 

In‘ the chapter gn the figns of ftrength, M. Lavater diftia- 
guifhes, with ftri& propriety, between the paflive and ‘attive 
firength, or that which proceeds from a firm texture and com- 
pages of mufcles and bones, and that which is owing to quick 
ative exertions. In this defcription, modern pugilifts: will 
fix their eyes on Humphries and. Mendoza, who anfwer. well 
to our author’s account of thefe different fpecies of ftrength ; 
bot for each to be perfect, fome activity muit be joined to the 
one, and fome paffive ftrength to the other. In moderately 
fhort exertions the elaftic force will very generally conquer. 
The figns of difeafe follow ; and our author calls Zimmerman 
to explain them more fally : in his experience,’ he has only 
traced the outline, and that with refpe& to acute difeafes. 
But the phyfitian who can diftinguith debility from marafmus, 
from heétic, from infaréted vifcera, from leucophlegmacy, from 
cancerous humours, or from exccffive difcharges, by the look 
of the countenance, fhould come forward. Each has its cha 
raéteriftic ; and a good phyfician, who by the way lofes many 
opportunities of being ofeful if he is not alfo a good phyfiog- 
nomift, will readily. diftinguifh each kind. Among the igno- 
rant, the eye muft often direé& him to afk queftions which the 
patient would never think of, and in judging of the effeas of 
remedies it is often of more fervice than the ear. 

‘The fragments on national phyfiognomy are excellent : we 
ee ea wihhed 
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withed to have abridged them, and we-fhould have done fo, if 
3t had not been neceflary for this purpofe, to engage in minute 
defcriptions that would not have been generally pleafing, and 
almoft to write a fcientific treatife of fome length, for this part 
of the fubje& is the ftrong ground of phyfiognomy, .We can 
only tranfcribe our author’s abftra&, with a. remark or two 
from the writers quoted. 


..,¢ The French Iam leaft able to characterize.——T hey have so 
traits fo bold as the Englifh, nor fo minute asthe Germans. I 
know them chiefly by their teeth, and their laugh, The Itali- 
ns I difcover by the nofe, fmalk eyes, and projecting chin, The 
glith, by their foreheads, and eye-brows. The Dutch, b 
the rotundity of the head, and the weaknefs of the hair. The 
Germans, by the angles and wrinkles, round the eyes, and in 
the cheeks. The Ruffians, by the fnub nofe, and their light 
coloured, or black hair. I fhall now fay a word concerning En- 
ghfhmen, in particular, Englifhmen have the fhortett, and bef 
arched, foreheads ; that is to fay, they are arched only upward ; 
and, towaid the eyebrows, cither gently decline, or are rec; 
tilincar, They very feldom have pointed, but, often, round, 
full, medullary nofes; the Qoaker and Moravians ex¢epted, 
who, wherever they are found, are generally thin-lipped.. En- 
glifhmen have large, well defined, beautifully curved, lips; 
they have alfo a round, full chin ; but they are peculiarly diftin- 
guifhed by the eye-brows and eyes, which are ftrong, open, libe= 
ral, and ftedfaft. ‘The outline of their countenances is, in ge- 
neral, great, and they never have thofé numerous, infinitely 
Minute, traits, angles, and wrinkles, by which the Germans are 
fo cfpecially diftinguithed. Their complexion is fairer than that 
of the Germans. ; 
Alb Englith women whom I have known perfonally, ov by 
portrait, appear to be compofed of marrow and nerve. They 
are-inclined to be tall, flender, foft, and as diftant from all, that 
js harfh, rigorous, or flubborn, as heaven is from, earth.’ 
oProfeffor Kart of Koninfberg derives the funk eyes and the 
high cheek-bones of the Calmucs from natural caufes. The 
prominent parts of the face which can be le{fs guarded from 
cold, have, he thinks, by the care of nature, a propenfity to 
become more flat. The cheek bones are, therefore, high and 
blunt, and the eyes funk. to guard againf the inclemency of 
the weather; hence, therefore, the: beardle{fs chin, flattened 
nofe, thin Jips, flat countenance, black hair, and blinking | 
eyes of the Calmuc. -Such diftinétions continued by propa- 
gation form afeparate race, which remains diftingt. But 
nearly. the fame. charatteriftics diftinguith a negro.in a hot 
climate, and the Hun in atemperate.one. ‘The Chinefe, the 
‘Molluccefe, and many. other nations, -have equally broad cheek 
bones and funken eyes. Profeflor Camper feems to have 8 
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died the varieties of the full with great attention. His fcale goes 
from the monkey to the Negro; and from the European (there 
mutt be intermediate links) to the Venirs de Medicis. inthe 
Chinefe and Moluccefe ‘he obferves the under-jaw forms al- 
mof a right angle with the head; while the angle im the Euro- 
pean is an obtafe one. This is certainly the mof ancient and 
unmixed race which exifts, not excepting perhaps the Hin- 
doos. The profeffor’s minuter obfervations would be highly 
valuable to the phyfiognomift and anatomift. The obferva- 
tions of the men of literature at Heffe-Darmftadt are very in- 
terefting, but a little too minute to be accurate, 

The family-phyfiognomy is another fubje& of importance 5 
but M. Lavater is fometimes too fanciful, and occafionally too 
credulous. We shall give fome abftra& of his obfervations, 
where.not only thefe defe&ts, but the acutenefs of his remarks 
are confpicuous. ‘ When the father is very ftupid, and the 
mother exceedingly the reverfe, then will moft of the childrea 
be endued with an extraordinary underftanding.’ We fufpe& 
this aphorifm is drawn from theory; within our own knows 
ledge we have nearly feen as many inftances to contradigt as 
to confirm it, but perhaps, on the whole, it is well founded, 
and it muft be attributed to the mother’s early attention in 
developing the powers of the mind. In the inftances we have 
feen, the children have been quick and forward, rather than 
the men intelligent and judicious, . ‘ The fons inherit_ moral 
goodnefs from the father, and intelligence from an intelligent 
mother ; while the daughter’s character is drawn from the mo- 
ther’s.’ .This too is a very doubtful pofition, and experience 
does not fupport it. M. Lavater is accurate whemhe fays that 
the likenefs of :children is moft confpicuous very foon ‘after 
birth, or fome hours after death, This remark, which’ we 
have had occafion already to make in explaining the influence 
of charaéter on the appearance of the features, is founded da 
obfervation : we thought it a new one, at leaft we: had not 
feen it in our author’sworks. The bones, our author thinks, 
are derived from the father, the nerves and form of countenance, 
if not: influenced by imagination, from the mothery: ‘This te 
one of thofe uncertain fluctuating pofitions which we can fix 
in no fteady. light to be able to examine it.» ‘The whole fyiem 
of refemblance, if not fortuitous, depends on circumftances 
too Minute or. too intricate for inveftigation s but we. fall 
add what has occurred to us on the fubje&. The fir child 
more frequently refembles the father 3 the fature:ones“more 
often the mother: there are fometimes in numerous families 
different groupes, The firft children have a peculiar form, 
— and.chara&er : another diftin® feries fucceeds; and 
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the four laft, or the two faft; fhall differ from each clafs3 
while through the whole, the arching of the forehead, the 
fhape of the nofe, or the line of the mouth, fome fingle cir- 
cumftance fhall connect the whole. This we have often feen ; 
and in one inftance, the diffimilitude of the laft was fo point- 
ed, as to throw fome fufpicion on the mother’s character, if 
the mother of a numerous family could at that late period of 
hife be fufpected. Again: thefe groups have often a feparate 
refemblance in mind, in habits, and in difeafes ; and differ in 
thefe refpects from the reft. ‘The variety feems to proceed 
from fome change in the conftitution of the parents, their re- 
Jative ftrength, or occafionally from moral caufes, or a change 
in the flate of mind and of the affeétions. ‘That the imagina- 
tion of the mother “in certain decifive moments,’ has any ef- 
fe&, we greatly doubt, though we knew a mother who fup- 
pofed the imagination influenced the child during ptegnancy ; 
and on that account frequently careffed a beautiful baby. Her 
daughter certainly refembled that child, and differed greatly 
from the fantily-features of the father, though there was fome 
refemblance to thofe of the mother, The children are now 
women, and their likenefs is generally acknowledged, though 
the caufe is not known : unfortunately both are not mothers ; 
but the children of her whofe features feem to be changed by 
the experiment, retain the features of the family, as if the 
Imagination had not produced a great alteration, for changes 
of this kind are not permanent. If, as our author alledges, 
2 woman has children by a fecond hufband, who refemble the 
firft, we fhould readily accede to his fyftem. We never faw 
or heard of a fimilar inftance, though, as our readers will per- 
ceive, we have been long an obferver and an enquirer into 
this fubje&t. Our author’s remarks on the communication of 
temperament ‘are hypothetical: temperaments are only con- 
nected with general likenefs. 

‘M. Lavater praceeds to Buffon’s and Bonnet’s fyftems of 
conception. In the latter fyftem, the germ moft have phyfi- 
ognomy, though undeveloped, fince it depends on the fibrous 
parts, and fince growth is very certainly only evolution. This 
phyfiognomy, though it cannot be effentially altered, may an- 
doubtedly be modified, and we fufpe& the imagination of the 
mother may influence it by continued meditation, and not by 
a momentary decifive exertion. This modification by conti- 
noed action is all that we can allow from an attentive invefti- 
gation of nature: in no inftance, we believe, has it prodaced 
mutilation, additional parts, or probably an excrefcence. M. 
Lavater adduces one faét, where 2 mother faw a criminal’s 
fight hand cut off; fhe was, much fhocked, and foon afterwards 
delivered, 
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delivered, with a child mutilated in the fame manner, and the 
head was afterwards extraéted. He will engage to fhow, that 
if no new powers are given to the animal economy, the fa& 
is impoffible. We fufpeé it originated from the doctrine of 
fympathy, fo learnedly difcufled by Paracelfus and his follow- 
ers. The-paffions of the mother certainly agitate the child, 
and affect its general health ; and when the mode of connexion 
is examined, this problem is fufficiently difficult of explana- 
tion without any complication of difficulties. 

Our author’s obfervations on the likenefs after death, 
and time of appearing and difappearing, are very inter- 
efting. In the dying, he tells us he has obferved fome 
who had been the reverfe of noble and great during their lives ; 
yet in a delirium, or a little while before the death, a new 
grace.‘ bright as the morning; heavenly 3 beyond expreflion, 
noble and exalted,’ appeared. ‘ The image of God broke 
forth, and fhone through the ruins of corruption.’ - If this be 
a fact, there is a foul, feparate and diftinét from the body, 
which breaks its fetters, and appears uncloggedin the moment 
of feparation. We have looked for it often in vain—and we 
fufpeé&t uncommon exertions, when the countenance is altered 
by difeafe, may give it that difference of expreflion, for we 
have feen it do fo, and we have feen no more. Befides, in 
this fituation, the mind and body muft not be. wholly de- 
prefled by difeafe; and there have been. many inftances..of 
men in whom ‘ nothing in life became them like their death.’ 
Thefe are inftances of exertion in uncommon circumftances, 
which cannot be attributed to the feparate exertion of the 
foul, 

It has been often obferved, that the influence of counte- 
nance on countenance gives to very diftin@® perfons fome fi- 
milarity: at leaft it gives a fimilar expreflion, and , changes 
thofe parts of the face which are fufceptible of change. We 
are undoubtedly the children of imitation. But. this too is 
the work of time: it is not, as M. Lavater fuppofes, the de- | 
cifive exertion of the moment. 

Our author proceeds to the different parts of. the face,— 
the forehead, the eyes, the eye-brows, the nofe, the mouth 
and lips, teeth and chin. But his minuter remarks on thefe 
fubjects, which depend much on figures, and where fancy is 
continually combined with acutenefs, imagination often at 
variance with judgment, it is difficuls to abridge within. the 
little room which remains for this article. For this part, 

therefore, we muft refer to the work, 

He next treats of women.-«Yes,. prefumptuous man, thoa 
dareft to {peak of what thou Kaowsh not! In his youth, “ 
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tells us, ‘ He avoided women, and never wai in love.’ Should 
he be heard, ladies? No, no, no, will be the general cry ; 
but, when we add this adthor is gentle, mild, benevolent, 
and good: when in his writings the milk of human kindnefs,. 
pure, unaffefted, truly Chriftian benevolence is confpicuous: 
when we obferve that he is a warm enthufiatt in favour of your 
fex, your verdict will be foftened, he will no longer appear 
culpable but unfortunate. We cannot abridge, but fhall ex- 
tract a fhort fpecimen. 


¢ They often rule more effeftually, more fovereignly, than 
man. ‘They rule with tender looks, tears, and fighs; but not 
with paffion ard threats; for if, or when, they fo rule, they 
are no longer women, but abortions. 

‘They are capable of the {weeteft fenfibility, the moft pro- 
found emotion, the utmoft humility, and the exceis of enthu- 
fiafm. 16. 

¢ In their countenance are the figns of fangtity aad inviolabi« 
lity, which every feeling man honours, and the effects of which 
are often miraculous. 

‘ Therefore, by the irritability of their nerves, their ineapa- 
city for deep enquiry and firm decifion, they may eafily, front 
their extreme fenfibi'ity, become the moft irreclaimable, the 
moft rapturous, enthufiafts. 

‘ Theit love, ftrong and rooted as it is, is very changeable ; 
their hatred almoft incurable, and only to be effaced by con- 
tinued and artful flattery. Men are moft profound ; women aré 
more fublime - 

* Men moft embrace the whole ; women remark individually, 
and take more delight in felefting the minutie which form the 
whole. Man hears the burfling thunder, views the deftructive 
bolt with fevene afpect, and ftands erect amidit the fearful ma- 
jetty of the ftreaming clouds. 

“¢ Woman trembles at the lightning, and the voice of diftant 
thunder ; and Mrinks into herfelf, or finks intothe arms of man, 

.* Man rectives a ray of light finglé, woman delights to view 
it through a pri(m, in all its dazzling colours! She contems 
plates the rainbow as the promife ef peace; he extends his en- 
quiring eye over the whole horizon, 

¢ Woman laughs, man fmiles; woman weeps, man remains 
filent, Woman is in anguish when man weeps, and in defpait 
when man is in anguifh ; yet has fhe often more faith than man. 

¢ Man without religion is a difeaféd creatute, who would 
perfuade himfclf he is well and needs nota phyfician; but wo- 
man without religion is raging and monftrous. 

¢ A woman with a beard is not fo difgufting as a woman who 
acts thie free thinker; her fex is formed to piety and religion; 
to them Chrift firft appeared ; but he was obliged to prevent 
them from too ardently, and too haftily, embracing him.— 
Youch me uot~-They are prompt to receive and feize novelty, 
and become its enthufiafts. : 

‘ The 
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“ €'The whole world is forgotten in the emotion caufed by t the 
prefence and'proximity of him they love.’ 

The fragment on the phyfiognomy of youth is not of great 
importance: it is chiefly defigned as an anfwer to fome ob- 
fervations of ,Zimmerman in his life of Haller: that on the 
phyfiognomonical .fcience neceflary to travellers is an admir= 
able one. The author’s plan we would abridge if we thought 
a traveller of this kind could ever exift: A word to princes 
and judges is very interefting. To kings, M. Lavater fays, 
‘ feek features that are ftrong, but not forbidding ; gentle, 
yet not effeminate; pofitive, without turbulence ; natural, 
not arrogant; with open eyes, clear afpeéts, ftrong nofes near 
the_ forehead.’ ‘ Entruft your fecrets to proportionate 
and parallel. drawn countenances ; to horizontal, firm, com- 
preffed eye-brows ; channelled, not too rigoroufly clofed ; red, 
active, but not relaxed or withered lips.’ ‘The utility of phyfi- 
ognomy to judges may be doubted; and we fhould be forry to 
fee it relied on in decifions, Juftice fhould rather, according 
to the old emblem, be blind: To the clergy it may be of ufe ; 
and our author’s judgment as a clergyman, is in this refpect 
decifive. Mifcellaneous countenances and mifcellaneous 
thoughts, which follow, are incapable of abridgment. 

The additions that conclude the volume relate to the plates, 
which afford a rich treafure of national diftin&tions, as well as 
of phyfiognomonical fcience. We could perhaps fele& a few 
pafflages of a more general nature, that have lefs dependence 
on the engravings, but we have already-extended this article 
‘too far; and if we had tranfcribed much more, we fhould ftill 
regret that we had left fomething valuable. We muft, there- 
fore, refer our readers to the work; which fonie will call tri- 
fling, fome an enthufiaftic rhapfody : but the man of judgment 
‘will recognife in it many admirable remarks ; the man of fen« 
“fibility will perceive the finer feelings frequently vibrate; and 
‘the religions man will find this author conftantly leading him 
‘from’earth to heaven, and never neglecting the Creator in the 
furvey of his moft beautiful works. ‘To either of thefe charac- 
‘ters we would recommend it ; but to the light, the infipid, 

. the trifling reader, it will have no charms :-we fhould advife 


“him not to lofe his time in the attempt; if his time were of the 
 Jeaft value. . 








Travels in Sicily and Majta. L ranflated from the French of 
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qt: is impoflible to ‘farvey Sicily without an .admiration rifing 

to enthufiafm : itis the earlieft ébject of _prophane hiftory, 
» the fcene of thofe adventures which poetry has decorated with. 
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the moft feducing colours, and the country of thofe heroes whofe 
atchievements or benevolence induced the Pagan world to con- 
fider them as gods. When facred hiftory had obfcurely taught 
mankind that the angels had fallen under the difpleafure of the 
Almighty, and been driven from heaven, the Grecians feized 
the ftory, made their Jupiter the victor, and buried the rebel- 
ious Titans under mount Etna. When this mountain burned 
with its furious explofions, they, with equal ingenuity, made it 
the refidence of Vulcan, the forge where the armour of the 
gods was fabricated. Sicily is no lefs remarkable for its bleff- 
ings and misfortunes; for advantages which have drawn the 
attention of conquerors, who have made it repeated {cenes. of 
devaftation. While, in the hands of the Aborigines of Eu- 


rope, it was colonifed by the Siconians from Spaim, and by © 


the afpiring Gréeians, and we firft find it cultivated and adorn- 
ed by this elegant and ingenious race. ‘The former inhabitants 
wete loft or metamorphofed, by poetic magic, into the cruel 
Lzftrygons, the hateful Cyclops, the dreadful Geryon, with all 
the race of monfters, once fuppofed to have infefted the ifland. We 
fee the firft inhabitants only in this difguifed ftate. Subfequent, 
we fufpect, to this period, the Tyrians, attrafted by com- 
merce, made fome fettlements on the coaft: they were difpaf- 
feffed by the Siculi from Italy; an event that, from the general 
diffufion of the Roman language, gave this ifland the name of 
Sicilia. The Calchidians, another Grecian colony, fucceeded 
them, who were difpoffeffed by the Athenians after Alcibiades, 
and by the Carthaginians. The greater number of thefe feem to 
have been only predatory expeditions, or {mall colonies, for the 
‘Tyrians chiefly aimed at the latter, and the Siculi were too 
inconfiderable to atchieve the conqueft of the ifland. The flay 
of the Athenians was temporary only, and their obje& un- 
doubtedly plunder. ‘The ifland was, however, in part, con- 
quered by Dionyfius, the tyrant of Syracufe, and taken by the 
“Romans in the firft Punic war. Its fertility rendered it a va- 
luable treafure, a fertility which has been accounted for, by 
fuppofing it the native.country of corn, for wheat has not yet 
been found to be the indigenous plant of any climate, and is, 
in its prefent ftate, perhaps a meliorated fpecies. Sicily is its 
mott probable parent ; and the Sicilian queen, afterwards dei- 


fied by the name of Ceres, probably taught mankind to culti- . 


vate and prepare it. But, from its conqueft by the Romans, 
its misfortunes began. It was for years oppreffed by the ava- 
ricious extortions of proconfuls, among whom the name of 
Verres has been preferved with petuliar marks of deteftation, 
in the Philippics of Cicero: it was ravaged by the Saracéns 
and Normans; and is at laft oppreffed by the defpotifm of the 
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court of Naples, condemned to raife exceflive taxes, while the eatt- 
ern fide is continually burnt up by the fucceffive tides of deftrudtive 
lava. The natural hiftory of this ifland has fcarcely yet been 
cultivated. Tradition reports that it once joined Italy, and 
was feparated from it by a convulfion ; but reports of this kind 
are common to every ifland near a continent, and the irruption 
of the Mediterranean is at too great a diftance to allow us the 
leaft foundation for conjeéture: the changes muft, fince that 
time, have been innumerable. The granite difctovered in it 
fhows it was, in part at leaft, a primeval continent, while the | 
fucceffive lavas, intermixed in many places with marine bodies, 
fhow it to be in part a new production. The new portion is on 
the fide of Italy, which feems to difprove the almoft univerfal 
tradition of the former union. Such was Sicily, the garden 
of the world: and thefe are the varied events of its general 
hiftory ; events fuggefted to our recolleftion while we wander- 
ed with our author over the different fcenes on which they oc- 
curred, 

M. de Non, who belonged to the houfehold of the king of 
France, goes from Italy to Meffina: his advantageous defcrip- 
tion, however, of this beautiful city was fketched before the 
devaftations in 1783. Charibdys and Scylla, we have long 
known, are formidable only in the writings of the poets. Our 
author goes along the fea-coaft to Taormina, where he exa- 
mines and defcribes the ancient theatre, and other remains of 


antiquity. ‘Works of this kind were vaft and magnificent, ra- 


ther than elegant or beautiful ; and the charms of this theatre 
were derived as much from the advantages of its fituation, and 
the delightful profpeét feen from it, as from the fpettacles there 
exhibited. It is well known that thefe exhibitions were the 
popular baits to fecure the affections of the multitude. étna 
is an obje& for a pifturefque painter, for a naturalift, and a 
fpeculative: enquirer. Our author, in his approach on the 
fouth-eaftern fide, found the country improved in its appear 
ance, and the picture of the golden age to be realized by the 
luxuriance of the vegetation. He tells us, that he ‘ was more 
firmly perfuaded than ever, that a volcano was neceflary to the 
happinefs of a country.’ In his approach to the mountain on 
this fide he was difappointed by the ftormy weather, and it 
leaves us room to remark fone little inaccuracies of the-tranf- 
lator, who, in general, feemsto have performed his tafk ve 

well. The chefnim (centum cavalli, 2 hundred horfemen, de- 
nominated from its fize, he calls the feven brothers,, and, in a 
few pages afterwards, (p. 32.) he has put ‘ months’ for 
minutes, or perhaps hours. There are fome fimilar miftakes, 
Uz which 
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which muft have proceeded, we think, from hafte, and which 
are not mentioned in the fhort.table of errata. 

Our traveller afcended Atna again from the fide of Cata- 
nia; but previouily defcribes the ‘antiquities of that city, and 
the excavations, made into that which preceded it in name, .as 
well as in fituation, by the prince of Bifcano. Whether from 
the enthufiafm borrowed from the claffics, from curiofity, or a 
more trifling motive, we cannot determine, but a complete Ro- 
man city, oreven one Roman houfe, with complete furniture, 
would be an acquifition which we would facrifice much to ob- 
tain: even the Roman foldier’s name fcraped on the walls of 
Pompeia, we think a more fuccefsful attempt to gain immor- 
tality than the burning of the temple of Diana. This fenti- 
ment muft be our apology for the following extract : 


_.& The difference of ftyle (the Grecian and Roman) of thefe 
two fragments led me to fufpeét that they were not of equal an- 
tiquity. On communicating my fufpicions to the prince, he told 
the that during his refearches he has remarked coatings over- 
laid on others, in certain parts of the building, which feemed 
to be a repair. ‘The Mofaic I have mentioned, with the Latin 
infcription in ill fhaped letters, as well as two ‘other fragments 
I fawat the Mufeum of the monks, reprefent the months of 
the year in aukward figures; and the name of the month 
which is writien, feems to prove this repair to have taken place 
at the period of the Lower Empire. Unfortunately this opi- 
nion is no longer capable of difcuflion, as thefe veftiges were 
obliged to’be covered up asfaft as they dug the ground, in order 
to complete the plan of this immenfe convent. By this we have 
loft a nympheum, of which there is nothing extant but the 
plan, now in the prince’s poffeflion, Near to this convent and 
the walls of the ancient city, they have difcovered the fragments 
of a famous temple of Ceres, a nymphzum, the gymnafium, 
‘and a naumachia that was near the caftle, the veftiges of which 
‘were to be feen before the lava of 1669 had covered them, and 
two arches of the aqueducts leading to which are ftill vifible in 
the lava. 

_ So many public edifices of every fort, crowded together in 
fo {mall a fpace, .muft have left but little room for the houfes of 
individuals ; which may lead us to conclude, that this city has’ 
‘been embellithed at different periods,or, as I had before remarked 
at Pompeia, that the private houfes were extremely fmall.in 
comparifon with the public buildings ; or that the ancient Ca- 
tania was ftill more ornamented than extenfive, and, confequent- 

y, more rich than populous, The modern town is fomething 
“of the fame nature ; for though its population be eftimated at 
‘fixty thoufand fouls, you fee nothing in the ftreets but convents, 
‘churches, and palaces, feparated by a few private houfes.” 


_ Our auther fufpeéts that Catania was the ancient tna, 
buils 
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built by Hiero or Dionyfius:: -Diodorus, we perceive, is entire- 
ly of this opinion; but D’Anville places Atna farther to the 
north, nearer the mountain, and, in D?Anville, Gibbon has 
faid that he has difcovered but ome fault. Can any author wif 
for a.higher eulogium from a more competent judge? On 
comparing, however, the evidences on each fide, with the pre- 
fent ftate of the country, we fufpect that Ztna was the old Ca- 
tania, we mean, prior to that which was covered with lava, 
and fince excavated, whofe ruins we have defcribed. The 
coaft, gained on the fea by the ftreams of ‘lava, occafioned a 
fecond town to arife on its fhores, called Catana, which was 
buried, and a third time rebuilt. tna and Catna or Catana 
differ fo little as to lead at-once tothis hypothefis, for it is no- 
thing more. D’Anville is, therefore, right in placing the old 
Etna, accotding to the defcription, at the foot of the moun- 
tain; and our author is not wholly wrong. On all this coaft 
the remains of burning lava are confpicuous; and the appear- 
ance of the Port of Ulyffes, for it ftill retains the name, is more 
fimilar to the defcription which Vitgil has given of it, as the 
Port of Aineas, than to that of Homér. ‘Each may have co- 
pied from the appearances in his own times; but it leads us to 
a remark we had almoft forgotten, that Diodorus Siculus calls 
Etna Ennefia, a name which may be derived from AEneas, 
though tna, the name of the mountain, feems to have a dif- 
ferent origin. 

M. de Non at laft reaches the crater: of this famous moun- 
tain; and, if his defcription of the difficulties is terrifying, that 
of the appearance is fublime, and of the profpeéts from it beau- 
tiful. We thall feleét two of the mot ftriking paflages : 


* I began already to feel melancholy. We traverfed the fo- 
reft, which ferves as a girdle to the mountain, and feems to 
eflablith a line of demarcation between one region and the other, I 
met with none of thofe chefnuttrees I had feen on the other fide ; 
but large crooked oaks, and afh trees, inftead of firs and birches. 
Different currents of lava have overture ed this foreft in many 
places. Here we have the beft opportunity of obferving the 
_ various effects of thefe torrents of fire in their progrefs. In 
fome places they have overturned monftrous trees, and {pared 
very {ma]l ones, leaving them infulated without’ touching 
them ; in other places they have fet fire to a tree at fifty paces 
diftance, and clofe to it have only finzed the bark of another, 
without injuring it. ‘Thefe phenomena may be explained by 
the nature of the lava, which as foon as it arrives at fome di- 
ftance from the mouth of the volcano, becomes loaded with fco- 
riz, 4 fort of bitumen, which being of a lighter nature, floats 
at the top, becomes inflated with air, cools and is broken by the! 
anon of the fluid underneath. ‘This fluid continues to rur, 
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and hurries along with noife this cooled fecum, which when 
heaped up in certain places, changes the direction of the cur- 
rent, or when thrown off on either fide, falls againft the trees 
or houfes, without fetting fire to them, as the real matter of the 
lava would have done, which being more weighty, more fluid, 
and retaining an extreme degree of heat, forms itfelf a bed, 
and fometimes fpreads the conflagration long before it has mani- 
fefted its appearance.’ 


The, following defcription is in the higheft ftyle of the fu- 
blime : 


¢ We had already paffed feveral heaps of eternal {now, and the 
cold was become extremely fharp, when we arrived at the plat- 
form, at that tcrrible- ancient crater, which is three miles in 
diameter. Within this diameter, three mountains or volcanoes 
ate formed, and from the mouth of the middle one, which’ is 
lottier than the others, proceeds a perpetual exhalation of va- 
pours from this eternal fire. I never fhall forget the impreffion 
I felt on approaching this moft awful fpot, which feems profcrib- 
ed to mortals, and abfolutely devoted to the infernal deities. 
Here nature feems totally reverfed'; no vegetation, not the mo- 
tion of a living creature to difturb the frightful filence of the 
night; every thing is dead, or rather nothing has yet begun to 
live; nothing is combined on this dreary wafte, it is the chaos. 
of the elements. An ztherial air which opprefles you, fhakes 
your very exiftence, and awakens you to one which warns man 
that he is out of the region to which his organs enflave him. 
You fcarce become fenfible of your temerity ; you think you 
have entered into the laboratory of nature to*fteal her fecrets, 
and while you fhudder at the attempt, experience a fecret pride 
- at the courage that infpired you with fuch hardinefs. This 
plain, in fhort, appeared to mea fanétuary, and the livid flame, : 
which ferved us as a light-houfe, the principle of fire itfelf, 
which, more ancient than the world, tie on it its life and 
movement. The fiery vapours emitted from the crater confli- 
tuted the only glimmering that elightens this immenfe fpace, in 
a manner wonderful beyond defcription. When we were in 
the middle of the platform, the fire changed into a torrent 
of fmoke. The moon now rifing threw a frefh colouring over 
the wafle, and changed its afpect ina manner abfolutely differ- 
ent, but not lefs terrible; every thing feemed prepared for the 
gloomy myfteries of Hecate. Daylight was yet too far off; our 
horfes, which funk mid-leg deep into the afhes, could no lon- 
ger either walk or breathe, and the cold was continually in- 
creafing.” 


The defcription of the profpeé feen from . Etna is indif- 
tin ; and the difquifition on the purpofe of the Philofophers 
Tower we cannot abridge. Our author fuppofes it to have 
been built for the accommodation of the emperor Adrian (A.D. 
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123), who withed to fee the fut rife on tna. The work is 
evidently Reman, and it was probably, at that.time, but a 
little diftance from the crater. Among the antiquities of Ca- 
tania, M. de Non would attribute the two theatres and the 
temple of Ceres to the Greeks; the naumachia, the grand 
aqueduct, the amphitheatre, -_ the gymnafium, to the’Ro- 
mans. 

From Catania our author pieneeded wefiward *, to Caftro 
Giovanni, the ancient Enna, through Paterno, and from thence 
north-wefterly to Termini and Palermo, on the northern coatt.’ 
Enna, the fertile field where Proferpine gathered flowers, and 
where fhe herfelf, 

A fairer flower, 
By gloomy Dis was gathered ; 

is now a fwampy morafs, and may have been the fame at that 
time, when the cafual difappearance of the maid, on fuch fal- 
lacious ground, was probably the foundation of the fable. The 
antiquities are all of Saracenic origin, and the cattles on the 
road, as well as the towns, placed in mountainous and inac- 
ceffible fiwations, fhow that they were built in moments of tur- 
bulence, when alittle fecurity was purchafed at the expence of 
the greateft inconveniencies. ‘The name Caftro Giovanni ‘is 
faid to be derived from the numerous fountains near it, hanni 
or janni having this meaning in the Arabic. 

The fhore,.on which Termini is placed, at fome diftance 
from the mountaigs, is flat, and extremely beautiful. Our au- 
thor tells us, that * he wifhed to find Himera here, but did not 
look for it, having been mifled by D’Anville’s map, which 
places the city beyond Termini on the fide of Palermo.’ We 
cannot account for this error, fince, in D’Anville’s ancient and 
modern maps, which lie before us, Himera is almoft exa&tly on 
the fcite of the modern Termini. It isnear enough to be ftyl- 
ed the fame city. The defeat of Hamilcar by the Syracufian 
Gelo, and the revenge of Hannibal, are related concifely, but 
accurately. 

The fituation, the manners, and the amufements at Palermo, 
feem to inchant our traveller, and he defcribes them, as well 
as the feftival of St. Rofolia, with great animation: but with 
this fubje&t our Englifh travellers have already made us fami- 
liar. The tombs of porphyry are beautiful ; but M. de Non 
thinks that, inftead of the fpoils of antiquity, they ate imita- 
tions only, and probably not older than the ¢leventh or twelfth 
centuries: the ftyle of their ornaments certainly favours this 





* Paterno and St. Philippo d’Argyro, the ancient Argyrium, lie a lit- 
tle to ‘the aorth of a-weftward courfe. i 
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opinion. Palermo was the fcene of the Carthaginian conquefts; 
and, in a neighbouring ifle, called the Ifle of Bones, is a mo- 
nument of Punic faith ; for they meanly deferted 60co auxiliary 
troops, whofe remains gave it the name. The apathy of the 
Sicilians of ,Palermo .is occafionally enlivened by their amufe- 
ments, the corfo and the converfaziones; but the feudal law 
and the feudal cuftoms infpire them with indolence and vanity, 
and their only employment is to raife money by anticipating 
their revenue, or‘to fupport their pretenfions by law. The 
prefent inhabitants are certainly not Carthaginians. Remote 
from their king, and almoft independent of him, they fubmit 
to his authority, fending away occafionally a viceroy, to fhow — 
their.fpirit, and to demonftrate what they dare to do. 

From Palermo the fea retires, and M. de Non paffed along the 
Cord of the Arc to Carini, from whence he proceeded to Tra- 
pani, the farther extremity of Arc, nearly coafting to Mar- 
Jala, the ancient Lilybeum, and Mazara, the ancient Selinus. 
At Carini our author examined the method of preparing man- 
na,.and defcribes it more fully than ufual, probably more ac- 
curately. alfo. .Hyccara was deftroyed by Nicias; but the 
name of Carini fhows that it was rebuilt farther from the fea, 
for Hyccara was on the coaft, and the coaft appears to have 
fuffered little change. Every thing is nearly the fame as hif- 
tory has defcribed, except the ruins of towns, which have al- 
moft difappeared. The temple of Segeffa, probably at a lit- 
tle diftance from the town of the fame name, remains; but, 
in other refpects, the enthufiaftic admirers of Virgil will find 
little temptation to review thefe fcenes with the AZneid in their 
hands. Marfala was the principal fortrefs of the Carthagini- 
ans,,and at laft ceded by treaty to the Romans, for it was not 
to, be conquered ; but the harbour is negleéted, and of no im- 
portance, as it was never deep, and the whole retains. little of 
its ancient dignity. ‘The ruins of Selinus are called Pilari: 
they are of a gigantic fize, and feem to have braved the ‘rage 
of Hannibal. Their deftruction is undoubtedly owing to the 
fhock of an earthquake, for-~the ruins recline all on one 
fide: the city, the rival of Segifta, fo far as Carthaginian vio- 
lence could deftroy it, fell by their hands. 

If our readers have followed us with D’Anville before them, 
or if they’have ‘even particularly attended to the fatts, they 
wilt find that they have paffed the eaftern angle, and arrived 
at the fouthern fide of Sicily, the coaft oppofite to Barbary, i in- 
fulted by predatory excurfions, or occafionally conquered by.a 
barbarous favage race; for whatever_may have been the pre- 
tenfions, even of Cathage, the inhabitants. were, in. reality, 
neither civilifed nor refined, From this {pot. the appearance, 
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of the coaft changes, and the land feems to have gained on the 
fea, though it is uncertain whether this change was not pre- 
vious to the time of Ptolemy, from whom D’Anville’s ancient 
map feems to have been borrowed : we {peak from the deferip- 
tion of the coaft, not from the comparative breadth of the 
ifland in the ancient and modern maps. Sciacca, the firft town 
we meet with from whence the fea has probably retired, is the 
ancient Therme Selinuntiz, which ftill preferves fome degree 
of medical fame, in relieving paralytic difeafes. The warm 
vapour of thefe baths, ‘we think, is from volcanic fires, and 
impartiality obliges us to obferve, that they are a ftriking in- 
ftance in favour of Dr. Darwin’s theory, which we have op- 
pofed in our laft Number, as a general explanation. The vapour 
iffues from the bottom of.a grotto; and our author tells us, 
that it-is not fo warm thére as at the other extremity, where it 
paffes' into the open air. The fact is certainly fo, becaufe 
recorded by an obferver, without any view to the application. 
Steam is lefs warm than vapour, when its water is depofiting, 
becaufe it is more rare and contains much heat in a latent ftate ; 
befides, that the narrower outlet may give it a greater mo- 
mentum, which, it.is well known, increafes the fenfation. 

The next town is Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, which 
was nearer the fea than the modern town, unlefs we fuppofe the 
fea to have left this caaft, which we have faid is probably the 
cafe. Jt is rich in antiquities, and our author has defcribed the 
famous bas relief, which we think, with him, may as well re- 
prefent the ftory of Venus and Adonis as any other incident. : 
He defcribes the labyrinth, which is at prefent intricate, though 
apparently with little defign, and then proceeds to Gela. But 
the account of the ancient remains we muft pafs over with regret. 
The defcription of a particular kind of volcano is much better 
fuited for our purpofe. 


¢ This phenomenon is fituated between Aragona and Girgen- 
ti, fix miles from the latter, and four from the former. It was 
known to Solinus and Fazello, who have both mentioned it. 
' In the time of the latter, the place was called Mayharuca ; its 
prefent name is Macalubba. For feveral ages paft it manifefted 
itfelf fo obfcurely, and with fo little noife, that ic was forgotten, 
and no longer known to any but the poffeffor of the eftate it lies 
in. But laft year, on the 2gth of Septenber, 1777, at funfet, 
a column of thick fmoke iffued from the centre, which continued 
rifing till fix in the morning of the next day, when, by a 
terrible explofion, it opened itfelf a mouth, from whence it fhot 
forth into the air, with a tremendous noife, a column of fiue 
potters earth, which rofe the height of above fixty feet, fome 
fay twice. as high ; and fpreading into the form of a mufhroom, 
divided and covered part of the orifice from which it had pro- 
6 ceeded, 
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ceeded, whilft the remainder returning back to its centre, occa< 

fiened by its fall, a deepand rumbling roar, which was foon fol- 

lowed by a freth explotion, Thefe throes continued at intervals 

of every fix minutes, and an hour and an half after it recom- 

menced with more violence than ever, fo that in the fix hours 

it latted, there were four diftin&t eruptions, which covered with 

clay a fpace of two hundred and fifty feet in diameter The 

foil was not raifed by it above three See, the matter being fo 

attenuated, as to fpread in falling, and flowing like a lava, on 

the neighbouring eminences, fillmg up their cavities, The 

mouth having been filled by this matter, there remained no 

more appearance than before of a volcano. Thefe eruptions 

happened eleven months before I vifited the place. ‘The pro- 

prietor of the pround, who had been an eye-witnefs of them, 

was fo good as to accompany us, and to communicate te me all 

the pariiculars I have related. We examined the place toge- 

ther, but could difcover nothing but a cavity fcarcely percep- 

tible, covered with a cruft, baked and cracked by the heat of the 

fun. Upwards of fixty apertures, from. four to fix inches in 

diameter, manifefted the conftant exertions of a fubterraneous 

power, by a perpetual ebullition of falt water, mixed with an 

almoft impalpable clay iffuing every inftant from thefe apertures, 
the matter fubfiding and rifing, hke coffee boiling in a kettle. 

Round each mouth little craters were formed in fhape of cones, 

which the fluidity of the matter prevented from rifing'toabove fix 
or feven inches, and from thefe craters flowed little fluid lavas, 

which infinuated themfelves into, and were loft in the chinks; 

the whole abfolutely forming the reprefentation, in miniature, 

of a volcano, with all its wonderful phenomena.’ 

Thefe little craters are found to communicate with each other, 
and to contain much heated and expanded air. Alicata was the 
next ftep, which we think, with our author, was to the fouth-eaft 
of the ancient Gela ; and from thence he proceeded to Malta. 

This rocky ifland, famous for the fhipwreck of St. Paul, and, 
in a more modern period, for the fiege, fo admirably defcribed 
in Dr, Watfon’s Life of Philip II. chiefly from Vertot, can now 
boaft of little fertility or few antiquities. If it be not the ifland 
of Calypfo, which fome fuppofe either Malta or Gozze to have 
been, it at leaft emulates the licentioufnefs of thefe times ; buta 
barren rock, chiefly of importance in former ages as a paflage 
from Africa to Sicily, and fince that time a prey to the moft 
powerful invader, till it came into the pofleffion of the knights. 
of St. John, need not detain us. Its antiquities we have faid 
are few, and they are of an inferior kind ; they are chiefly Phee- 
nician, though Roman and Greek infcriptions occafionally occur. 
on the monuments and medals. ‘The catacombs, employed as 
much to fhelter the living as to preferve the dead, are objects of 
fome curiofity, as they are caverns perfectly dry, and on that 
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account, probably employed for the latter purpofe. The pro~ 
duétion is chiefly cotton, which is raifed with an indefatigable in- 
duftry on mould, brought or made to cover the rock. 

After many hardthips and dangers on his return, chiefly ow- 
ing to the fear of the plague which induced the Sicilians to pre- 
vent his landing, and fubje& him to all the horrors of a hurricane, 
M. de Non at laft arrives at cape Paffaro, the ancient Pachynum, 
but his refidence is for a time confined to the lazaretto of Syra- 
cufe. Our author is now on the eaftern coaft, the fcene of Ro- 
man luxury and delegated defpotifm. We furvey, in thefe de- 
{criptions, claffical fcenes with an enthufiafm borrowed from the 
ideas of Roman poets, but foon repreffed by recollecting their 
prefent fiate. The fount of Arethufa, the favourite of the poets, 
and the fcene of an elegant fiction, is now, for inftance, * a co- 
pious {pring of brackifh fulphureous water efcaping from be- 
tween forry rocks, and. flowing into a fort of angular bafon 
formed by two old but not antique walls, where the dirtieft linen 
is wafhed by ftill dirtier women, who, almoft naked, and with 
their petticoats tucked up, prefent the moft difgufting fcene 
immodefty,can difplay.’? Yet it is ftill remarkable for its copi- 
ous fupply, which is the more furprifing, as its fource is appa- 
rently dry and rocky: yet the ancient fountain is faid to have 
been in the centre of the ifland, and from no records or natural, 
appearances can this fountain be fuppofed to have ever been at 
a diftance from the fea: wetruft then, for the honour of Diana, 
to whom the good women juft defcribed form a dreadful contraft, 
that the prefent Arethufa is an impoftor difguifed in the fem- 
blance only, and under the name of the ancient nymph. 

Syracnfe ftill affords the remains of the delicious gardens of 
Verres ; the fortifications raifed-by Dionyfius and ftrengthened 
by fubfequent tyrants, with the pufillanimous jealoufy of defpots; 
the grottos of Dionyfius, and thofe quarries which, after hav- 
ing furnifhed materials for fo many vaft buildings, left inaccef- 
fible cliffs on every fide, and gradually became the fecureft 
prifon., The grottos which remain may perhaps have been alfo 
prifons ; but, from our author’s account, there is no reafon to 
fuppofe that which is ftill called the Ear of Dionyfius, had: 
ever the contrivance faid to have been placed in it, to carry the, 
minuteft found to the palace. : 


«It may be obferved, that time, which in general deforms 
every thing previous to its deftruction, has here produced a very 
different effect ; for, abftraéted from the awe antiquity infpires, 
we difcover at this day nothing but a fituation both rich and 
picturefque, and the moft beautiful outlines for an Englith gar-. 
den. The earthquakes which have overthrown the wall that. 
conftituted the prifon, have formed it inte moble rocks ; yang 
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others, difplaced and rolled in diffe:ent.fhapes. and directions, 
have made a happy diverfity from that cold and formal fym- 
metry, which is the produce of art and labour. The aque- 
ducts which conveyed the water to the prifoners, being now 
broken, fuffer it to efcape on all fides, and to fall on the fame 
rocks, which it colours and clothes with creeping plants, now 
coking them with garlands, or covering them with a carpet- 

of yerdant mofs, over which it flows, divides itfelf, and 
PaXling 3 in pearls and brilliants, falls in little cafcades, and 
bathes the plain below, cultivated and planted with all forts of 
fruit-trees, and teeming with vegetables. 

‘ Acrofs and at the bottom of thefe pyramidal or fufpended 
rocks, is difcovered the entrance of three. vaft grottos. The 
firft is that in which they make the falt of nitre: fmoakis con- 
tinually iffuing forth from its blackened entrance, and the view 
we have in the back ground, of the fire, the furnaces, and 
workmen, remind us of the forges of Vulcan, or the entrance 
into the infernal fhades. The fecond, in another ftyle, and of 
a lefs harfh colouring, is a large flat roof, fupported by great 
pillars left in the rock, the moit of them fo corroded by time, 
as to have the appearance only of large fufpended ftalactites. 
Such is the prodigious extent of thefe ‘grottos, and the fonor- 
oufnefs of their cavity, that the fmalleft noife deftroys the tran- 
quility of thefe fanctuaries of ftillnefs, which feem to be the 
témple of filence built in a defart. The third is that we call 
the Ear of Dionyfius. It appears narrow, gloomy, and awful. 
It is'the cave of the Sibyl. No echo can be more fenfib‘e, but 
it is rather the fonorouinefs of an inftrument than an echo. It 
refounds and re-echoes, but repeats only atthe entrance. It 
isin fhort the moft fpacious and moft beautiful fonorous cavern 
perhaps exifting. This latomia, confidered with all its ade 
pindts in its prefent ftate, is a fublime and enchanting place ; . 
but when we reflect on the labour and mifery thefe excavations 
muft have coft the unhappy men who formed them, the dread- 
ful torments of which they were at once the inftrument, and 
the place of infliction, the charm vanifhes ; we behold nothing 
but the prifon, the chains, the tortures, and the tyrant; we 
wifh to fly, and at-the entrance fhudder with the apprehenfion 
of mecting Dionyfius.’ 


M. de Non traverfed the whole city, which he thinks may 
have been of the fize of modern Paris; but finds few traces of 
ancient fcenes. The catacombs, the ruined tomb of Archi- 
medes, with a few other remains, contributed to excite regret 
rather than to gratify curiofity. In afcending the river Ana- 
pus he faw the remains of the temple of Jupiter, fituated be- 
tween thofe unwholefome marfhes which fo often {pread deftruc- 
tion through the armies of the Athenians, and almoft wholly 
deftroyed that of Himilco the Carthaginian general, The, 
fountain of Cyane joins the Anapus, and retaining its virgin, 
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modefty, itis only poffible to difcover ‘ the nymph by lifting 
up the reeds which cover her.’ In this fountain the famous pa- 
pytus is found, probably: tranfplanted from the. Nile, for it oc- 
curs in no other river in Europe. 

The excurfion to the fouth, towards cape Paflara, afforded 
fome interefting fcenes, and among | the reft, the fugar-cane in 
a foil congenial to it, and perhaps its native fpot; though, at 
préfent, the plant flourifhes with fo much greater luxuriance in 
the Antilles. © The chief curiofity, however, is the grottos of 
Ifpica, excavations of the rudeft kind hollowed out in the fide of 
a cliff without anarch, a right line or aright angle. The up- 
per ones, orily acceflible by a ladder, and in a few inftanoes 
through a rude aperture from the lower one. ‘They muft have 
been the productions of an uncultivated race, probably the Ab- 
origines of the ifland, long before the firft colonies, when they 
were in a ftate of brutality, perhaps below the New Zealanders 
of the prefent days, a ftate fcarcely exaggerated in the poetical 
accounts of the Leftrygons and ‘the Cyclops. What were ab- 
original habitations, became, in future times, fhelter for the van- 
quifhed, for banditti; or the emery occupiers, harmlefs i 
herds. 

M. de Non returned to Syracufe, and from thence proceeded 
to Meflina. He fees in his way the ancient Hybla, or more pro- 
perly, Megara. Mellili, built on Mount Hybla Megara, whofe 
honey did not juftify or fupport the ancient character ; Lentini, 
near which the Simzthus brings down yellow or black amber, 
and on whofe banks wild corn (which our author thinks, in real- 
ity, to be a diftiné& fpecies) ‘grows; and Jaci, faid to be derived 
from Acis, the victim of Polypheme’s jealoufy. On examinin 
the land, he concludes, as we have formerly done, that the ftrait 
is leffened rather than increafed, and that the pretended union of 
‘7 and Sicily is probably an unfounded theory. 

* As we have followed our author fo minutely, we need not be- 
ftow any particular commendation on the work: our attention isa 
fafficient praife. The reader, however, who has no maps, will find 
that this volume is defective in this refpe&t, and we could with the 
deficiency were fupplied by adding copies of D’Anville’s ancient 
and modern maps. We prefer D’Anville becaufe of its containing 
the former and prefent ftate, from which the comparifon will be 
more eafy, and an ancient map is abfolutely necefflary to follow 
our author’s defcription. M. de Non generally refers to Howel’s 
‘Voyage Pittorefque for the different views, a work of which, in 


our prefent fituation, we fhall probably be able to take fome 
notice in a future Number. 
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‘Om the Elementary Principles of Nature; and the Simple Laws 
by which they are governed. Being an Attempt to demonftrate 
their Exiftence, and to explain their Mode of A@ion, particu- 

’ darly in thofe States, in which they produce the AttraGions of 
Cohefion, Gravitation, Maguetifm, and Eleétricity ; and alfo 
Fire, Light, and Water. By E. Peart, M.D. 8vo. 55: 
Boards. ' Edwards. 


gINCE the days of Des Cartes. the fynthetical method of 
inveftigation has been too common in the more general 
queftions of philofophy; and, like Des Cartes, each fyf- 
tematic author has differed, and each feems to have etred, 
though the deviations have been in various dire@tions. In Dr. 
Peart’s Effay on Animal Heat we found fome new and pecu- 
liar opinions, but we declined entering on the confideration of 
the theory then before us, becaufe we had not at. that time re- 
ceived the principles of it. We find him, like the philofophers 
we have mentioned, endeavouring to afcertain by fynthefis 
what can only be done by analyfis, and what is probably in a 
great degree, beyond the reach of human inveftigation. We 
know no more of the ultimate particles of matter than we know 

of.fpirit. The idea is an abitraé&t one ; and, like all thefe, a 
fleeting fhadow, an unreal mockery. The fyftem of father 
Bofcovich firft led the way, in fwppofing our ideas of refift- 
ance not to arife from matter, but from {pheres of repulfion, 
He was followed by Mr. Mitchell, whofe fyftem, if we recolle& 
rightly,is mentioned by Dr. Prieftley in his Optics, withoutany 
marks of difapprobation. It is a {ceptical one, and may he fuf- 
pected of leading ultimately tothe fyftem of Berkeley, in exclud- 
ing matter from the univerfe, thoogh itdifplays great acutenefs, 
and is probably near the truth. It muft be remembered that 
our general ideas of matier are from its extenfion and folidity : 
thefe give us no information of the organization or the ulti- 
mate particles ; and we now know that thefe ideas are fallaci- 
ous, fince there are fluids by which the denfeft bodies are near- 
ly as permeable as free {pace, where refiftance can fcarcely be 
perceived. Extenfion is a fubordinate idea to folidity, for it 
is the fenfation of a continued furface, and a furface is only felt 
from refiftance, or a degree at leaft of folidity. If then the 
firft idea is in a great meafure owing to the imperfection of our 
organs, and confequently fallacious, the other muft be the 
fame ; and as a body cannot act where it is not, except through 
the influence of a medium, our ideas of folidity and extenfion 
muft arife in part from the imperfection of our fenfes, and in 
art from the influence of fome fluid furrounding the particles 
of matter. If then the denfeft bodies are eafily pervaded by 
| 3 different 
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different fluids, the rarer ones muft neceffarily be compofed of 
particles very diftant ; and by reafoning in this manner from 
comparative experiments, mathematicians have told us with 
fome accuracy and precifion, that even the denfeft bodies 
are compofed of few folid particles in compatifon of their 
pores or interftices ; and that fearcely any two folid parti- 
cles are probably in conta&. The principle, therefore, 
which hinders this union, muft hinder the approach of our or- 
gans; and it is, in every inftance, probable that our idea of 
refitance arifes not from the folid but from the fpheres of re- 
pulfion. If this power was increafed every thing would be 
diffpated. in an aerial form; if it were once abolifhed, the 
whole world and its contents might be loft in apparently a few 
{mall particles of duft, 

This is the outline of a fyftem of general phyfics, deduced 
with fome degree of caution from analyfis, It may probably 
be, and we think it has been, carried too. far; but the irk 
principles are well founded ; and it was introduced to fay 
from them that our ideas of matter, and its monads, or alti- 
mate particles, are abftra and uncertain ones, for our fenfes, 
the only judges in thefe inftances, very certainly deceive as. 
Yet, on thefe altimate particles, their furrounding mediam, 
its nature and ‘properties, much of our author’s fyftem de- 
pends: while the foundation is, therefore, fo uncertain, the 
fuperftru@ure muf be unftable; for, if: we know little of 
matter, we know lefs of this medium, which is not on a mech 
more certain foundation than the tortoife that the Indian 
thought fupported the elephant which bore the world. 

Dr. Peart begins with arranging matter, in its different 
forms, into diftin& claffes, and tells us, properly, that the 
forms depend on the manner in which the particles are 
combined. Each particle of matter, he thinks, is im con- 
ta&t with the next; but to explain the different denfity of 
bodies, he fuppofes that they diverge, like rays, from the 
centre to the circumference ; and that thefe rays are at greater 
orlefs diftances. He foon, however, explains the contigu- 
ity by faying, that the particles of folids are not immediate- 
ly contiguous, but furrounded by a rarer medium, and that 
ats particles are radiated in this manner; the union of par- 
ticles depending on the rays of one body being inferted in 
the vacuities between the rays of another. Thefe rays are 
alfo fuppofed to difguife the nature of a body, fince pure air, 
for inftance, is, in our author’s opinion, a particle of. acid, 
furrounded by a different medium. This medium appears to 
be of a compound nature, and is either phlogifton or ether: 
a metal, he thinks, is a particle of earth furrounded by the 
former 
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former medium, while the acidifyinp"principle: has its pecu- 
har medium. ‘The media, when excited} are the only prin- 
ciples of activity ; and the oppofite kinds of ative fluids are 
alone capable of a ftriét and proper union. 

It will be at once evident that a fyfem of this kind, fo 
much beyond the reach of reafon or experiment, mutt be in- 
capable of demonftration ; and, from its firft appearance, will 

«° mot be found very probable. But our author proceeds in his 
* Attempt to Demonftrate the Principles of Nature,’ Let. us 
follow him in this enquiry. The only folid parts are earth 
and acid; the active fluids, in which our readers will perceive 
@ great fimilarity to M. de Luc’s fyftem*, where the aétive 
fiuid is called the fluide deferent, are phlogifton and ether. 


¢ If a certain quantity of phofphorus, be confined in a fuffi- 
cient quantity of pure air, light and heat will be produced : 
the volume of air willbe abforbed : and’a quantity of acid will 
¥emain, “exceeding the original weight of the phofphorus ein- 
‘ployed. It is certain, therefore, that the additional acid, was 
Furnithed by the air. But thofe. additional particles of acid, 
‘when-in their aeriform ftate, could not be in contact ; becaufe 
hey then occupied_a {pace vaftly gréater than that which they 
mow pofiefs; but as no particle of matter can at where it 1s 
not,.1t is evident, that they could not pufh each other to that 
-@ifiance: therefore they muft have been furrounded by atmo- 
“fpheres of fome kind of active fluid ; which atmofpheres, preff- 
ng upon each other, kept them afunder ;’ and this active fluid, 
‘be it what it may, I call ether, But fince the particles of 
‘acid,. by combuftion with phofphorus, are now condenfed into | 
a much more folid form, and occupy much lefs fpace than be- 
' fore; in their aeriform ftate, it is evident, that they are no 
longer furrounded by their extherial atmofpheres. The xther 
niuft.therefore have efcaped. Is it not natural then to fay, that 
it_pafled off, in:the form of light, or fire, which were evidently 
-produced, fo long as the zthcr continued to feparate from its 
acid.bafe, during the combuftion of the phofphorus ? 
¢ Again, If mercury be diffolved in nitrous acid, the acid 
will unite with the earth of the mercury, and forma calx or 
metallic falt. This calx, is therefore evidently compofed of 
the earth of the mercury, and the acid. Expofe this calx to 
“the action of fire, in clofe veffels ; the refult will. be, that the 
mercury will recover its metallic ftate, and the receiver be it) 
filled with pure air. What change then hath the mercury un- 
dergone ?———It hath loft the acid with which it was combined 
when in the form of calx.—— What can have become of. that 
acid ?-———It muft be contained in the pure air. It isevident 


ce 





* We are forry that the firft publication of the fecond volume ef this 
» work efcaped ws: it fhall be examined very foon. 


therefore, 
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therefore, from this and the precedihg obfervation, that the 
bafe of pure air is an acid: | ff, ey 

_¢ But the acid employed, was not poffeffed of ather,: fuffi- 
cient to furround it in an atmofpherie form ; and* the partielés 
of that acid, combined with the mercury in a folid form, could 
ftill lefs retain it; from whence then, had thofe folid: particles 
of acid, the ether fufficient, to give theri their, elaitic, form of 
pure air, by keeping them afunder? They could acquire; it 
from nothing but the fire, neceflary to the operation. It: ap- 

ears therefore, that fire’ was. produced by, means of xther 
in the firft cafe: and that ether was furnifhed by the fire in 
this cafe.” ’ 


Proofs of this kind will not fatisfy.an acturate chemifts 
for, to go no farther, by mentioning the ‘ additional acid,’ 
our author affumes the principle which he is to demonftrate ; 
for we muft admit that the central particle of acid, with a 
different medium, forms pure air. Again: the fair conclu 
fion from his fecond experiment is, that the bafe of an acid 
ds pure air, inftead of the bafe of pure air being an acid. 
‘This inaccuracy in the reafoning pervades-all the arguments 
and proofs; fo that, while Dr, Peart thinks it impoffible’ to 
deny that pure aif contains the principle of acidity, or acidi- 
fying particles, as its bafé, he only fhows that it is one of the 
ingredients of the compound which is ftyled an acid; and we 
are not certain that it contributes more to the formation than 
the matter of heat, which, to avoid an aukward expreflion, 
we fhall in fature. call the caloric, “The principles of, the 
acid, in the explofion of pure and inflammable airs are, he 
thinks, concealed in the water; but it is probable, from the 
experiments of Dr. Prieftley, that they are not concealed, or 
from thofe of the Harlaem Society, in a late Number, that 
they did not exift as feparate principles, or could not affume 
the form of an acid, without fome other addition, 

The words have more than once almoft efcaped from our 
pen, and we. had nearly called ather the child of igno- 
rance: it would have been petulant and improper to ufe fuch 
an expreflion without an explanation. Every accurate en- 
quirer into nature muft allow fome rare medium to be gene- 
rally interpofed between particles of matter, or admit that a 
body can aét where it is not. This we have formerly had oc» 
cafion to explain ; atid we have remarked, that the neceflity of 
“explaining phenomena has induced us to give this ather peculiar 
properties; but, we may now add, that, except its being poffeffed 
of great mobility and elafticity, we can form no judgment of 
the properties of this fluid; and even thefe, we muft fuppofe, 
without being able to demonftrate them. It is proper fome- 
« Vor. LXIX, March, 1790. X times 
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times to pal down the rath pride of {cience, and to fpeak the 
truth: if this then be a propet view of the cafe, our author’s 
fyftem of the congruity or. oppofition.of phlegifton and ether, 
‘their peculiar influence on-the form of bodies, and their mu- 
‘tual connetion or feparation, and their different affinities, 
-muft appear vifionary. Yet'on thefe he greatly depends ; he 
has ‘brought’ only one inflahéé of the exiftence of zther, 
‘viz. the refinous eleCricity, commonly called the negative: 
‘and this is little more than affertion, for its phenomena are not 
‘Connegted with his other proofs, and its introduction amounts 
‘to‘no more than faying, fince a different fluid is required, it 
is only neceflary to fhow that a different one may he found. 
‘But the magnetic fiuid, the nervous fluid (or ether), the'‘pe- 
culiar fluid of light, might with equal reafon, or as much ab- 
furdity, be introduced. We canpot follow all our author’s 
proofs; bat we have endeavoured to feleé&t an adequate fpe- 
cimen of them; and our readers will probably join with us in 
thinking this fyftem a hafty and vifionary one. 

Dr. Peart then proceeds ‘to particular fubjeéts. He thinks 
that the earthy principle combined with phlogifton produces 
all the combuftible bodies, capable of uniting with the acidj- 
fying principle anited with ether ; that the particles of mat- 
ter are the fame, but that they derive their peculiar diftine- 
tions from the fluids, The union takes place in confequence 
of a double éleétive attraGtion : the earth and the acid wnitin 
as well as the aétive fluids, and the refiduum is the third bod 
refulting from the combination ; though why it fhould not be 
always a neutral or a fulphur ; what kind of medium the united 
aétive fluids form ; or whether the refult be attended with an 
active mediym, we are notinformed. Ifthe fyftem then is in 
one point gratuitous, it is in others imperfe@. On the fubje 
of the acidifying principle, our author adds little to what we 
have already had occafion to point out. 

~The firft of the two active principles which engages his at- 
tention js phlogifton ; and in this chapter he chiefly enlarges 
on his former fyftem, without adducing any new evidence. 
He concludes that 


¢ Phlogifton is a.principle, compofed of particles of matter, 

poffefied of the active property of attraction; when excited by 
Weir affinity to fixed. matter, they have an attraction of arrange- 
‘ment among themfelves, forming lines of particles, around 
their exciting centres, of fixed matter, in an atmofpheric form ; 
awith ether it will unite: and.likewife, with the earthy princi- 
ple: but not with a particle of the acidifying principle, becaufe, 
-1t isa particle of fixed matter, already united:to-a lursounding 
atmofphere of on eat 

We 
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We fhall tranfcribe alfo Dr, Peart’s definition of ether: 


¢ Ztheris a principle, compofed of particles of matter, ace 
tuated by the property of attraction, or the power of uniting, 
with every other kind of matter: by which union, they become 
excited to attract each other, and arrange themfelves in.right 
limes, forming radii around the folid centres, extending in 
every direction, like an atmofphere.. Ic hath an attraction to 
phlogiftov, and to the acidifying principle: with both of which 
it will unite, in any proportion ; but, it hath no affinity with 
the earthy principle, becaufe, its properties as a principle, 
depend, upon its being already united, to a furrounding atmo- 
pga of sether ; ; to which it, therefore, can have no affinity 
of union,’ 


Our author has not proceeded beyond the firft atmofphere 
but if, according tohis pofition, no body can aét where it is not, 
the particles of thefe ambient fluids muft have other flaids, and 
it will be neceffary to proceed to the Cartefian Materia Primi 
& Secundi Elementi, the whole fyftem will be° complicated, 
and perhaps ridiculous. This is the ufaal termination, when 
in philofophy,-metaphyfies, or divinity, we fuffer the imagi- 
nation to wander where the judgment cannot follow. 

Attraction of cohefion is fuppofed to depend on ‘the com- 
parative proportion of the two folid principles, and of the 
attive atmofpheres. Where the folids are in a great excefs, 
the body is denfe; where either aftive principle, or the prin- 
ciple which refults from the union of both, is in ‘a greater 
proportion, the body is a fluid} when, in a fill greater pro- 
portion, it becomes air. The tivo a€tive principles toge- 
ther. produce fire and light.) Thefé are fuppofed to be the 
more permanent changes, while the accidental ones, as me« 
chanical triture, folution, or melting, produce alterations in 
the cohefion; but thefe alterations are-certainly owing to the 
interpofition of a more yielding fluid ; and the fmalleft par- 
ticle of a body, while its texture is not deftroyed, is equally 
folid with the largeft, 

Gravity, on the contrary, is explained, not very differ- 
ently from the fyftem of Newton, by the ether diffafed in free 
{pace ; but our author adds the mutual attraction of ather 
and phlogiiton, | As thefe, in their aétive ftate, attraé each 
other, the folid particles connected with fimilar atmofpheres 
are alfo connected, and each part is drawn together, while 
the:general attraétion muft be fuppofed to refide in the body, 
which has the'greater number of aétive particles: this fub- 
jet is more clearly expreffed in our author’s recapitula- 
tion, 
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« Aither and phlogifion being univerfally diffufed, in their 
anexcitéd fluid ftate, are capable of penetrating between the 
‘Hines of aftive particlés, arrangedaround fixed particles, or fixed 
principles; iit confequence of which, one, or both will receive 
‘a certain degree of excitement from-every fixed particle, or fixed 
‘principle ; which excitement, will-caufe them to attract fimilar 
particles to arrangement; and form lines of ztherial, or phlo- 
‘giltic particles, which would extend in all directions, far as crea- 
tion itfelf, if they :were not to meet with rays of the oppofite 
‘kind, in a fimilar flare of excitement,’ from other bodies. But 
when rays of ether, or phlogifton, excited by the fixed par- 
ticles of one body, meet with lines’of the contrary active par- 
ticles, excited by another, they wilf'draw thofe bodies into con- 
tact: the greater the number of fixed particles, the greater 
will be the. number of active particles thus excited ;. and confe- 
quently, the more powerful their attrraétion. . Thus is produced 
the attraction of gravity; by which every mais of matter is 
Connected with every other.” . 


_ In iron thefe two ative principles are fuppofed to exift in 
their natural quantity; but, by the operation ‘of, magnetifing, 
the one is.excited.at one end; andthe other at the other; 
confequently each is capable’ of -attraéting particles of the 
oppofite nature to itsown, and no others. , The magnet too 
is fuppofed to attract iron, becaufe no-other body has fo 
ftrong a natural attraction both to,ather and phlogifton, 
The third ftate of excitement, producing the third kind of 
attraction, is electricity. This fyftem is more intricate and 
more. gratuitous than any,other part-of the work. When the 
zther and phlogifton are -excited'between the rubber and the 
glafs,’ the latter having a greater attraction to phlogifton, on 
account of the acidifying and etherial principles in-its com- 
pofition, than to ether, is fuppofed to attract, fome of. the 
phlogifton to its furface; and the‘ ather, naturally com- 
bined with that portion of phlogifton,. being equally exeited, 
will attraé& the furface. of the rubber. When thefe excited 
furfaces part, the phlogifton, excited by the globe, will at- 
tract fome of the xther from the.remaining: part of the com- 
pound of ather and phlogifton naturally furrounding the rub- 
ber; and the phlogiiton, difengaged, from that ether, will be 
attraéted in an atmofpheric form, around the excited ether 
of the rubber.’ The mternal atmofphere is, therefore, that of 
phlogifton, and the atmofphere of the rubber is zther ;. but, 
by the rotation, the laft is fuppofed.to be thrown over-its 
fides, and to be confined to the back parts, while the sfore 
part is left difengaged,. and capable of attraéting ether and 
phlogifton from the furrounding bodies, Pofitive electricity 
will, therefore, be confined to the glafs, and negative to the 
rubber ; 
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rubber ; yet each: frate contains the two fluids ; for, in the 
fir, inftance, the ther takes an atmofphere: cf phlogiiton ; 
in the fecond, the phlogifton is excited to take an atmofphere 
of ether. We cannot fellow our author in his proofs ;. but 
they feem to us not very fatisfattory, and to proceed a little 
way only’ in the demonftration of the fyftem they are brought, 
to fupport. 

In the explanation of fie our author nearly follows M. de 
Luc, in confidering it as yielding fluid, infinuating itfelf be- 
tween the particles of bodies, and leflening their attrattive 
powers: as a fluic, however, he confiders it fubje& to efcape, 
and. incapable of fenming aconftant fleady atmofphere; in 
this. way, evidently lofing fight of the caloric as an ingredi- 
ent. in bodies, and confining his attention to feparate fire. 
We have already feen that Dr. Peart confiders it as the active 
ftate of his two active fluids ; though, from its peculiar atttac- 
tion to 2therial compounds, he thinks it may lofe its ative 
powers and enter into combination as latent heat; where the 
caloric, however, enters into combination, it does not whol- 
ly lofe its ative powers; one of thofe, mentioned by Dr, 
Peart, it at leaft retains, viz. the power of leflening the at- 
tractive force between the particles. 

Light.is fuppofed to be a modification of fire; and to con- 
Gf of both ther and.phlogifton; but to differ from it in 
confequence of the zther being moft excited, while, in fire, 
the phlogifton is moft a€tive, We cannot eafily abridge our 
author’s obfervations.on colours; which are at leaft very in- 
genious applications of an hypothetical do¢trine, and which 
we have read with great pleafure. 

As fire is the refult of the union of two active fluids, wa-: 
ter is the compound of the two fixed principles, with fo much. 
of an atmofphere as to give it the fluid form. The quantity 
and activity of the atmofphere is increafed in its ftate of va- 
pour, and leffened in that of ice, Our author believes in the 
compofition of water, while, in his anfwer to Dr. Prieftley, he 
falls into his former error, of fappofing the. acid, which re~ 
fults from burning phofphoius in pure air, comes really and 
formally from the air, This.miftake renders his anfwer lefs 
conclufive: indeed the only jut anfwer which has yet been 
given, is that which occurs in our Review for January : we 
mean if Dr. Prieftley be really in an error, which we are not 
yet convinced of. As there is much ingenuity in our author’s 
contrafting the compofition of fire and water, we fhall extract 
@ part of it: 


« Fire then isan adtive fluid, whofe properties as a compound 
of the two active principles, are very fimilar co thofe of water, a 
X 3 compound 
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compound of the two fixed principles. Water hath a very ge. 
nerab attraction to bodies: fo-hath fire. Water hath fo {trong 
an affinity with many kinds of: folid or more fixed fubftances, 
as to overpower their attraGiion of cohefiou, and remove their 
component particles at a diftance from each other, by infinuat- 
ing itfelf between thofe particles ; but when the water is evapoe 
rated, the particles are left unaltered in their natures or propere 
ties, Juft fo it is with fire, with refpeét to the atmofpheres of 
_ aétive fluids, effential to the principles of which bodies are 
compofed, or connecting thofe principles together; for fire 
hath‘a general attraction to active particles of either kind, and 
when either of thofe are’ arranged around fixed principles in 
either a fimple or compound ftate, fo as to form acids, earths, 
alkalis, neutral compounds, metals, or any other kind of fub-« 
ftances: thofe effential or connecting atmofpheres of whichfoever 
kind, .are attracted by this active compound ; ard if it be pre- 
fent in fufficient quantity, thofe atmofpheres areas it were dif- 
folved by it, becaufe it infinuates its particles into every, inter- 
ftice, and even between every particle compofing them, in con- 
fequence of which, they become more extended, the bulk of 
the body is increafed, the attraction of thofe atmofpheres to 
their fixed centres, ‘are E Seaestads weakened, and indee 
according to the quantity of fire infinuating itfelf between the 
patti¢les forming thofe atmofpheres, folid bodies may be ren- 
dered fluid, and fluids expanded into vapour ; but fofoon as the 
particles thus feparated by the diffolving or interpofing fire, are 
deprived of that fire, by fuffering it to efcape, they return to 
the: flate, and: acquire the properties they pofleffed, before they 
were heated’) : 


‘Perhaps it may appear unfair to have given our author’s 
general conclufions, without the proofs. But we have al-: 
ready faid, that-the proofs go only to a certain extent’ and 
the’prineiple is always affumed, which we think is gratuit- 
ous,’ or-at *beft imperfe&ly demonftrated. Whether, there. 
fore; ‘our author reafons rightly or erroneoufly from it, is of 
little importance, We have extended our account of his work, 
from ‘a refpe& to his acutenefs ayd ingenuity, though we can- 
not think he has added by it to the ftock of fcience. 





Medical Commentaries for the Year 1789. Vol. XIV. By An= 
drew Duncan, M, D, v0. 6s. Boards. Elliot. 


EN ‘ not a few critics’ were faid to be ‘ more difpofed 
- to point out imaginary faults than real excellencies,” 
we thought that our remarks, defigned for the editor’s advan. 
tage, had been mifinterpreted into a defire of detracting from 
his fame. While we were confcious of the molt friendly in-_ 
tentions, it gave ys {ome pain to find that their object was DNs 
| : taken, | 
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taken; a pain alleviated in fome degree by difcovering from , 
the perufal of the work, they had not been wholly ufelefs. 
Though a difproportionate attention is employed on common 
publications, yet various effays are introduced which could 
not eafily be procured by the general reader, and fome works 
which would never have occurred to him in any other form. 
The tranfaétions of the Royal Medical Society at Copen- 
hagen, and the Commentaries of the Royal Society at Got« 
tingen have furnifhed Dr. Duncan with fome valuable papers. 
If we give a fhort account of fome of thefe, it is partly owing 
to our not being able foon to examine the different works.; 
and in part to fhow what this volume contains; by which we 
fufpec&t niany of our readers will be induced to pay it more’: 
attention. The Britifh publications noticed are Dr. Culleni’s 
Materia Medica, two papers (Dr. Hutton’s and Dr. Grieves’) 
from the Edinburgh Tranfaétions, Dr. Goodwin’s and Mr. . 
Kite’s prize effays. Our author is often guilty of anachto- 
nifms in his feleétions of the different works. : 

Dr. Duncan gives, with great propriety, an account of Dr. 
Iiberti’s work on the conftrution of hofpitals: we have.for- 
merly. alluded tg. it, and can only repeat that a fquare is.a 
very improper om. An hofpital fhould be a fingle build. 
ing with oppofite windows on two ftories only, and the, ela-, 
boratory, bake-houfe, kitchen, &c. fhould’be in, an adjoining : 
building ; and in another building the rooms for convalefcents, 
&c. fhould be fituated, This plain obvious defign préelades 
difcuffion, and difcuffions of any extent cannot, we kaow,,add: 
to the.advantages-derived from it. 

In the Copenhagen Tranfaétions, Dr. Buchave tells us, 
that many of the inconveniencies attributed to hemlock were; 
found to be owing to an accidental mixture.of the .thufa ey- » 
napium, cicely; or fool’s parfley.. The fame author.remarke, 
that the geum urbanam (common avens, or herb bexnet) is a 
more powerful febrifuge than bark. It may be given in tinc- 
tafe, in decettion, or fubftance; and three or.four drachms 
will often cure a tertian without the neceflity of continuing 
the medicine, as there is little danger. of a relapfe: in Dr, 
Ranoe’s hands it was not equally fuccefsful.. The famie me- 
dicine is faid to be ufeful in hemorrhage and in debilisated 
ftomachs. 

‘The morbus maculofus hemorrhagicus, defcribed by Dr. Roe 
gert, is only the morbus petechialis fine febre of the German 
authors, and not uncommon in. large towns where the lower 
inhabitants are poor and much crowded. The cafe he men- 
tions is fingular only from this hemorrhage arifing in confe- 
quence of a diffolved ftate of the blood being borne without 
X 4 debility. 
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debility.” ‘Either’from its canfe or'cure it deferves no parti- 
cular*remark, Retzius’ obfervation on camphor is fingular. 
If this fubftance be precipitated from either the vitriolic or 
nitrous acid by wafer, it is afterwards foluble in fpirit of wine, 
and‘is not precipitated from this menftruum by the addition 
of water, in confequence, as was found by experiment, of fome 
of the’acid adhering to it: this fac may have. very important 
confequences, particularly in the adminiftration ‘of camphor in 
putrid fevers. ‘The extratts from this colle€tion concludes 
by a‘paper of Dr. Aafheim on the antarthritic power of the 
menyanthes triplicata : his patients, as Dr. Duncan juitly ob+ 
ferves; wete young and robult, and the medicine produced no 
fature bad effects. 

From the Gottingen Commentaries there are three articles 
of unequal merit.. M. Blumenbach,-in his comparative phy- 
fiology of viviparous and oviparous animals of hot blood, af- 
fords us'fome new facts, ‘The corpes luteum may, he thinks, 
be produced independent of impregnation or any connexion of 
the male, by violent. exciting powers, as the egg in hens may 
be féparated from the ovary by the fame means. - This appear- 
ance: has undoubtedly been found when t has been no 
reafot-to fufpee that the pecaliar caufe had preceded; but 
the teal faétis yet far from being clearly eftablifhed. In birds 
thelungs*are not greatly inflated, and the obftruction of the 
blood-coming from the right ventricle of the heart is prevent- 
ed’ bythe interpofition of a ftrong flethy valve. The air-blad- 
ders‘of'the«abdomen in thofe animals fupply, in our author’s 
opinion, the aétion of the abdominal mafcles in the human - 
S{pecies.'* ‘The fenfe of touch in birds, refides, he thinks, in 
the-fkin»of the bill, which has many nerves fent to it; and 
thofe*birds' which have a foft flefhy tongue, have undoubtedly 
the fenfeof tafle; the others have a peculiarly fenfible nervous 
palate.” (M. Wrifberg’s obfervations on the abforbent fyftem, 
as either exciting or curing difeafes, are of no greatimportance. 
Dr. Murray’s remarks on the trees which afford gamboge are, 
on the contrary, very curious ; ‘they are derived from M. Ko- 
ning, who prattifed as'a phyfician at Tranquebar, and travel- 
led to Siam, Ceylon, &c. The real tree belongs to the poly- 
gamia monoecia, and Dr. Murray calls it ftalagmitis cambo. 
gioides. The cambogia gutta is defcribed with more accu. : 
racythan by Linnzus, and its juice is faid to be more refinous ; 
nor does it appear that itis ever employed in medicine by the 
inhabitants of the Malabar coaft where it grows : our author 
would call it gummi kork2. -The hypericum bacciferum of. 
Linneus affords a fimilar refin, which Dr. Murray would 
call seman gutta Americanam, 
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Armeman’s treatife on aphthe,.and Baumgarsten’s on the hy- 
drophobia from the bite of a mad dog, are trifling. per- 
formances, though analyfed at fome length: the lait author 
feems to fpeak with refpect of the ufe of belladona, but thinks 
that after the difeafe has come on, no remedy is of any fervice, 
Dr. Girtanner’s work.on the venereal difeafe is fhortly anay 
Jyfed by acorrefpondent. We have long intended to examine 
it, but fome of the details which are moft curious are. fearcely 
adapted toa popular work ; fo that we believe we muft leave 
our readers in the poffeflion of the fhort account given: by Dr. 
Duncan’s friend, Dr. Jackman of Koningfberg. We may jut 
mention, that this author oppofes the antiquity of the veney 
real difeafe in Europe, infifted on ty Dr. Sanchez and Dr. 
Heniler, as well as that he propofes to difcufs buboes, by 
rubbing the volatile liniment on the parts whofe lymphati¢s 
are connected with the difeafed gland, 

We are forry that it is not in-our power to praife very high» 
ly the importance or the novelty of the original commmuni- 
cations, The firft article is a cafe of infanity cured. by. fox- 
glove; but it feemed to arife from water depofited onthe 
brain. The difeafe was, however, very. violent, and had 
proved unmanageable by the ufual remedies, ‘The. histories 
of two cafes, in which, after fupperation in the -perinzum,:. 
the urine was difcharged by preternatural-openings, are not 
uncommon. A cafe in which a general and confiderable ens. 
largement of all the. glands of the lymphatic fyftem proved 
fatal, is moresimportant. The patient had pafied the prime 
of life, and his youth had been employed in the practice of an 
active profefiion. We remember to have feen a fimilar in- 
ftance in an old man, where all the external glands were. en- 
larged, and probably the internal ones. The former tumors 
were difcuffed by mercurial ointment: the weaknefs of old. 
age did not allow -him to live many months afterwards, 
but all the. inconveniencies of the diforder feemed to’ have 
been removed. Dr. Fowler’s cafe, which follows, is fimilar ta 
that defcribed by M. Rogert in the Copenhagen Tranfadtions, 
The good effects of eay de luce taken internally againft the 
bite of a viper, are defcribed by Mr. Alexander, furgeon in 
- the Eaft India Company’s fervice. This’ remedy has proba- 
bly been very effeQual. Mr. Drummond finds laudanum a 
very ujeful medicine in the confluent fmall-pox, given from 
the firit appearance, and increafed in quantity after the fecond 
day. During the fyseptomatic fever, bark is given, preceded 
by a laxative; but this practice was employed only in the Baft 
Jndies, though it may perhaps be ufeful in Europe. 

' Mr. Wilmer’s account of a remarkable affection of the legs, 


terminating fatally, is only a defcription of coldnefs and mor, 
tilication, 
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tifieation, pethaps from offified arteries, Mr. Bell at Wigton 
‘found thejcaprum ammoniacale of ufe in an obftinate inter- 
mitting cough ; and Mr. Willifon defcribes two cafes of com- 
pound fraGiure treated fuceefsfully by excluding the air. The- 
wound, he tells usj in ‘one cafe was healed by the firft inten- 
tion ; but we believe it is a fingular inftance in the records of 
furgery, for a laceratéd wound to be healed in that way. . Dr. 
Clark gives.an account of the good effeét of opening abfceffes 
of the liver when they point outwards, though this is certain- 
ly no new difcovery: his cafe of a {cirrhous liver in confequence » 
of a blow, is curious from the apparent flightnefs of the caufe, 

and the rapidity of the progrefs of the complaint. Mr. Mil- 
Jer’s hiftory of a girl who loft her way on a barren heath, and 
fubfifted eighteen days 6n water alone, though of fome im- 
portance; is not fingular ; there have been inftances of fafting 
nearly as long without water. Mr. May defcribes the influ» 
enza as it ‘appeared in the artillery-companies in 1788 at Ply- 
mouth. . The other corps who were exempted from duty, and 
the people of the town, were not affected : the complaint was © 
undoubtedly not general, and though evidently infectious, was 
not very different from the ufual forms of influenza. Dr. 
Dencan, in the laft eflay, defcribes the good effeéts refulting 
from the ufe.of vitriolic acid in hiccup. He was led to em- 
ploy it from having obferved the utility. of vinegar, and it 
fucceeded almokt inftantly. 

The medical news is more pateretions The obfervations 
on the irritability of vegetables, from a paper read before the : 
natural hiftory fociety in Edinburgh, contain much of what we ‘ 
had formerly occafion to point out, with many other. facts of . 
importance on the fame fubje&t. This author’s principle is, 
that irritability may depend on peculiar organization, inde-~ 
pendent of nervous power ; and indeed we may allow that ve- 
getables are irritable, without having a fyftem of nerves ; but 
in the prefent flate of our knowledge on the fubject, we think 
at unfair to employ this argument to prove that irritability in 
animals is independent of nerves. Indeed to fay that veget- 
ables have nerves, isan abfurdity only in words, for vegetable 
fibres, from a fimilar organization, or the united influence of 
a fimilar fivid, may poffefs the fame functions. This opinion, . 
however, is carried farther, and illuftrated more fully in M. Cou- 
lon’s Inaugural Differtation lately publithed at Leyden. Some 
. diffe€tions of perfons who died of confumption are recorded, io 
which it appears that the degree and fatality of the difeafe is 
not in proportion to the number of tubercles and vomicz or 
degree of injury done to the lungs. In one infiance; the lungs 
were wholly defiroyed. Much mifcellaneous information oc- 
curs, which we cannot and ought not to abridge ; among thefe 
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are accounts ofa flax bark from the Mofquito fhore, and the 
terra ponderofa falita, by .Dr.. Crawford. -, The: profpedtus: of 
different focieties follows, different accounts of deaths,. a 

motions, publications, éc., are fubjoined. 

The meteorological remarks, thow us, that Edinburgh i is by 
no means.a very cold fituation, though in a high latitudes 
even in the beginning of this year the thermometer was not’ 
lower than 12, and its range was from 7810 142. The obfer- 
vations are kept from July to June; and though the thermo- 
meter feems to be affected by the fun, the different numbers 
appear to have been regularly obferved.. The medium heat is 
$0.1, and the heat of Apsil 49, The.range.of the barometer was 
from 238.09 to. 29.61 and the rain (it muft be remembered that 
the year 1788 was remarkably dry) only 20.11 inches. At 
fort Albany, the winter of 1738-9 feems to have been remarks ° 

ably mild. The mean heat of December 1788 was + 10; ‘of 
the January following —g ; of Febraary —11; and of March 
+4. — The new publications, as ufual, copalade the volume, 
in which we find much to commend ; and thongh we could 
with to praife without referve, we mu add, that many. parts 
of it are unequal to what we have reafon to expect from Drs 
Duncan’s abilities and fituation. : 
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A Hi iftory of Chrift, for the Ufe of the Unlearned: with foort 
henge Notes, and prattical RefleGtions. By W. Dalrymple, 
D.D. 80. 6s. Boards. — Printéd for the Author. 


6 her S unaffeétedly pious and benevolent paftor, drawing near 

the eféfe of his miniftry, leaves his hearers a valuable le« 
gacy. The Life of Chrift'is drawn from the Evangelifts; and 
their different relations are harmonized, fo far as they relate to 
the fame events, or conneéted when they refpect different tranf- 
aétions. The preface of Luke is perhaps not happily prefixed, 
unlefs it be contended that he alludes to the Gofpel of the 
Egyptians ; for the introduétion to the third narrative, if it re- 
lates to the two former, is an improper preface to the Hiftory 
founded on and compofed from the Four Gofpels. The intro- 
duétion to the Gofpel of St. John follows, with great propri- 
ety; the genealogies next occur; and the different tranfaétions 
are related in their order, 

The narrative is that of the Evangelifts, with fhort explana, 
tory clanfes, diftinguifhed by a different type; but thefe are 
truly parenthetical, and we may read the text without their af- 
fiftance. ‘To young and untutored minds, they will be proba- 
bly, in general, ufeful; but they undoubtedly weaken the force 
of the Gofpel language. We have perceived fome inftances,: 
in which w we think pore perplex the text, and, in one or two, 
they 
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they have themfelves required'an explanation, or led to doubts 
‘and difficulties: On-the whole, -however, if we except a little 
peculiar and profeffional language, the work deferves our com- 
\mendation.. The words, ¢ pecthar and profeffional’: will not 
yequire an explanation, if the country, and the ftyle of pulpit- 
 Oquence in’ our author’s country, be confidered.’ We thal fe- 
‘de&t a fhort fpecimen of his manner: - 


~'t Se&t. 399. L. And he faid unto them, when T fent you my 
apofiles, by way of effay to'preach among the Fews, without moncy 
an your purfe, and {crip to hold victuals with other travelling ac- 
commodations in, and thoes to fave your fect, tacked ye any thing 
neceffary for the Jupport of life? And they faid, nothing dd ve 
evant. Then faid he unto him #, but 1 now, ¢4at ufageto be expef- 
ed will be much worfe, and might lead one to fay, he that hath a 
pusfe, let him take it, and likewife his ferip; and he that hath 
no fword, let him, as a man befet avith énemies, fell his: very af~ 
er garment, and buy one. For J fay unte*you, that this that 
i$ written by the prophet E/aias 2 mutt yet be accomplifhed in me, 
and he was reckoned among the aumber of capital tran{greffors ; 
for indicd all the things predicted concerning me have an imme- 
Gate end. And they, being under carnal apprehenfions, and taking his 
words literally, fatd, Lord, behold here are 3 two fwords for 
‘eur defence already, Andhe fatd unto them, 4 itis enough to 
make you all fenfible of the extreme diffwulties you bave now to com- 
bat; and | meant no-more,* 


o'The appearance of the text is much injured by the mode of 
placing the references, which we have preferved ; and the {mall 
letters, which the reader will perceive, refer to ‘ reflections* 
ublifhed in a feparate volume. Some obfervations, viz.-a 
ractical review of the life of Chrift; fome remarks on. the 
probable order of the events on the firft day of Chrift’s refur- 
‘reétion, &c. are interfperfed. A few additional circum ftances 
_ are alfo added from the Ads and the Epiftles. A fpecimen of 
the manner of examining the auditors, frequently prattifed in 
Scotland, on the {ubjetts of the Gofpel Hiftory, is fubjoined. 
In the Appendixwe find the teflimonies of the early Chriftian 
writers, relating to facts and circumftances in the life of Chrif, 
2g well as a fele& number of Jewith and Heathen teftimonies. 
Though the following obfervations are not wholly new, they 





‘1 Statesof danger and trouble among the Jews were often exprefled by 
outward figus.- He meant to fignify, that diftrefs and danger approached, 
and that it behoved each of them to provide for their fubfiftence and [afety, 
in fuch a way as prudence directed, What were two {words for literally 
arming eleven men. : 

*z Ch. hii. 12. | ; 

“ 3 Jofephus fays, that the Galileans were in ufe to wear two, owing 
to frequent robberies, and dangers from wild beafts; fee J. xviii. ro. 

‘4 Asif he had faid, thofe are not the weapons that I alluded:to’; thofe, 
therefore, are more than enough for any ule that you will have of them.” 
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‘ate: very ingenious, and afford a favourable f{peciinenof oat 
author’s abilities : re ; 


‘ I would throw outa conjecture here, to be thought of ‘by 
the learned, but without hazarding much upon ‘it, if, in certain 
of their maxims, they have not even glanced at the overthrow 
of important gofpel ones, whilft they would appear to be above 
naming’what ‘they combat: as when Seneca fays, the wife man 
will. reitore a fon to a weeping mother; but he will do this with 
aferene mind. and unchanged countenance ;.De Clementia, J. 
2+ Co 6, Compare with this.L. vii. 11-13; and take along 
with you that juft criticifm.in the Difquifitions, what the Eng- 
lith tranflation renders, he had compaffion upon her, in the origt- 
nal language imports that Sacre ald which Seneca calls viti- 
um pufilli animi. Says the elder Pliny, the divmity itfelf cannot 
do all things: it can neither confer immortality upon mortals, 
mor recal the dead. To what purpofe, then, fhould he have 
mentioned Chriftianity 2? . Here is a fhort, indeed, but pointed 
ridicule of the whole. Tacitus: could have. no knowledge of 
the fundamental Chriftian tenet of benevolence, though he might 
defign, to. raife. abhorrence. of its profeffors, by reprefenting 
their religion.as wafociable, when he fays baud perinde in crimine 
cendii, quam odio humani generis convigli funt;. An, 15-44. His 
own creed was, asfor me, I cannot entirely determine whether 
the affairs of mankind be rolled on by fate, and invariable ne- 
ceffity, or by chance; An. 6. 21. In another place, when, a8 
the author of the Difquifitions well obferves, the fubje&' might 
have inflamed even the cold heart of a feeptic, he thus addreffes the 
manes of his benefactor’ Agricola: Jf there-be any place allot- 
ed for the pious dead, and if, asthe fages hold,- great {pirits are 
not extinguifhed with the body, peacefully. mayeft thou reft. 
How could fuch an one judge of Chriftianity ?. The doétrine 
of life. and immortality could not well fuffer more in a fmall com- 
pafs, and from fuch a pen. ; In the detail thatthe younger Pli- 
ny gives of the manners of the Chriftians, there is much faid 
to their commendation ; neither does he, while cenfuring their 
fuperftition, fay aught to the prejudice of any individual among 
them: and what he declares as his féntiment, that, be the’thing 
confeffed by them what it would, their frowardnefs and infléxible 
obftinacy, merited death, argues fiich ‘indifference for: truth, 
as was quite incompatible with ingenuous inquiry and true faith. 
His practice in religion was agreeable to his principle, who 
could impofe divine worlhip to the ftatues of an emperor, and 
punith the neglect of it with immediate execution. A, fre- 
wardne/s and obftinacy here was glorious, when joined with his 
own beautiful delineation, in miniature, of their plain andfim- 
ple worfhip, ftrict morals, and inoffenfive fociability.’ ° 


Our author proceeds farther in the fame path ; but we have 
not room to tranfcribe the whole. . The teftimony of Chubb, of 
Roufleau; and of Hume, who'each’ praife the innate dignity, 
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the fimplicity, and general‘excellenee of the Chriftian difpen- 


fation, are alfo preferved; and the volume concludes with a 
Tift of references of each paflage in the Evangelifts, to that part 
of the prefent volume in which it is found. : i 
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One Hundred and 7 aventy Popular Sermons. By Philip Pyle, 
M.A. 4 Vols.. 11.45. Boards, . Robipfons. 


J F, for the private inftruétion of fainilies, the ufe of ‘indo- 
™ lent, or probably ignorant ‘clergymen, the publication. of 
collections of fermons be ufeful, they’ are ‘at leaft unpleafing 
to the Reviewer, Condemned to engage in fubjetts often ex- 
amined, to fkim the furface, with a popular preacher, or, to 
break off abruptly with one who fears to finith a difquifition, 
Jeft he fhould treipafs on the patience. of a polite audience, is 
@ tafk. which we own is difagreeable ; andit.has not often hap- 
pened that we haye arifen from works of this kind with a“per- 
 ‘fe& good temper, or a complacency always confiftent with im- 
partiality ; fo that we have been obliged to-return again to them, 
that the little difpleafure we felt from the form “might not pre- 
Vent our paying a:due attention ‘to the merits of an author, whé 
may at leaft’be deemed fuccefsful, if he has attained the end of 
his undertaking. In ‘ Popular’ Sermons, it is certainly fufi- 
cient to explain the outlines of natural and revealed religion ; to 
amprefs on the readers’ minds, the more important parts of their 
doftrines; and, above all, to connect. them with practical and 
moral duties, or to derive thefe.lattet from the: former.. This 
is the beft general account of Mr. Pyle’s volumes; for he ex- 
plaine with great perfpicuity the dodtrine of Chrift, and parti- 
cularly expatiates ‘on the moral duties or practical-virtue. It is 
enough then to give a fpecimen of his merits in each’ line, fince 
it would be unfair to’ combat opinions, even though they fhould 
differ from our own, which the author could not, within the limits 
afhgned, defend; and it would be little interefting to give.a 
general account of difcourfes which, either in defign or execu- 
tion, feldom, rife above mediocrity. Even an enumeration of 
the fubjects would extend our article, without adding to its 
value. psapas aoiteoutl ory 
The firft paffage we thall felectis on the divine omniprefence : 
and is indeed a fammary of a fermon on that fubject: : 
¢ The fimpleft, the moft popular explanation, of the divine 
omniprefence, feems to be this :—-That as God created all things, 
he cannot but be perfectly acquainted with their feveral natures, 
qualities, and mutual relations. And as they are all his own 
work, his own production ; they muft all be entirely dependent 
upon him, entirely fubject to his direction. This is the condi- 
tion of every created thing, wherever it exifls. Confequently 
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his knowledge and pewer muft'equally extend to (or,- in other 
words, mutt be equally prefent with), cvery being ; every part 
of the univerfe. pater: , 

‘ The practical ufes to be made of this important article of ree 
ligion, are chiefly thofe, which I have already mentioned. It 
fhould imprint, upon our minds, the moft humble fenfe of hu- 
man frailty; with the profoundeft reverence of that amazing 
power, by which we are thas inceflantly furrounded and fup- 
ported. It teaches us the neceffity of keeping a perpetual guard 
over our whole behaviour, towards God and man; of being up- 
right, in all our defigns; ingenuoys and undifguifed, in all our 
tranfactions.” It is, (I mean, it ought t6 be} the bane of all 
clandefline villany. It fhews the common maxim, that ** ho- 
nefty is the beft policy,” to be univerfally true; in all cafes, in all 
fenies. Since the moft accomplifhed hypocrite upon-earth, can- 
not conceal a thought of the heart from the eyes of Him, who 
fees the fecrets of all ‘hearts, and will reward them openly. ‘Fi- 
nally. It yields the nobleft comfort to every virtuous perfor, 
under the troubles incident to this tranfitory life ; as it demon- 
ftrates, that God-¢xercifes an ‘impartial government over us3 
and is the eternal protector of all good mtn : whofe very fuffer- 
ings therefore, are intended for their benefit ; and cannot fail 
to end in their glory, if they bear them with that refignation to 
the divine will, which diftinguifhes a wife and religious mind.’ 


Our author’s obfervations on the adminiftration of the facrae 
ment, during the laft moments of ebbing: life, are very juft. 


¢ 1 do not mean to fpeak azainf this praftice, in the grofs. «I 
only with, not to have it mifunderftood, or mifapplied.—I hope 
therefore you do not imagine, ‘that any repentance, for a few 
day's preceding a man’s death, and'the receiving the facrament 
during that fhort fpace, can wipe off the guilt, or obtain the 
forgivenefs, of fins, which he has been untepentedly commit- 
ting for all his life paft. The confequence'ef fuch a doctrine, 
would be exactly the fame, as that mentioned in the laft article. 
It would make the gofpel,. a nurfery. of fin ;—and the faera- 
ment a ceremony, calculated for the propagation of fin ;—to 
carry men to heaven, whether they will or no :-—to fave them, 
in {pite.of all the pains they have taken to condemn themfelves, 
Upon fuch a fyftem of religion, men-would have nothing to do, 
but roindulge their vices “ll within an hour of their departure ; 
—andthen'to take the facrament, as their abfolutien. from them 
all.—-Before ever you can admit an opinion like this, you mutt 
totally abandon the ufe. of reafon, in facred concerns you mutt 
~ fet piety, andicommonfenfe, at crernal variances 

* I-beg however, to:declare again, that I do not inthe dealt ob- 
ject to men’s receiving the facrament in thetimé:of ficknefs, or 
at any other rime. I would only have i reecived at all times, 
with fuch a di{pofition of mind, and. with.fuch a knowledge of 
the rite itfelf, as may render it effeQual to the great putpofe in- 
tended by ir.’ , 

spinel Con- 
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‘Connz&ed with the principles of ‘revealed religion are out 
author’s opinions in the following paflage from the fermon on 
ttofe do@rines, * that light. and immortality’ aré brought to 
light by the gofpel. | | 3 oa 

* Another circumftancein the Scripture-a¢count I am confider- 
ing, is; that though God has not yet revealed the Gofpel to all 
paris of the world, all mankind will have their portion n the 
future {tate of recompence.. Though all men have not received 
Chrift’s detrine, all will be fummoned to appear at his tribunal. 
He is accordingly reprefented as fitting upon the throne of his 
glory, with alithe nations of the earth affembled before him ; as 
mgking the like final diftinction between the virtuous and the 
wicked, in thofe who are not now of his.vifible church, as in_us 
who are more. immediately his own fervants. Whence you 
learn, that good men, of all times or places, are beloved of God, 
and will be admitted into his kingdom ; while the unrighteous 
and ungodly, of whatever denomination, willbe excluded fromit. 
_* But though itis undoubtedly true, that.all meu willbe judg- 
ed at the laft day: do not imagine, they wiil all be judged by 
one-rule, or by the fame ftandard. No! Every man will be 
accepted according to what he has, not according to what he 
has not. ‘To us, on whom the light of the Gofpel has fhone, 
a larger field of morals is opened, and a silks exlentivs fervice 
will confequently be expected fiom us. Whereas from them 
whionever heard the name of Chrit; nothing will be required 
but-the performance of thofe duties only, which reafon and 
confcience univerfally dictate. For God has not, .in any region 
wnder heaven, either-left himfelf without witnefs ; or his ration- 
al.ereatures without alaw, by,which they fhould direct them- 
felves. 4‘ The, invifible things of Him, from, the creation of 
the world, might always clearly be feen, by the things that are 
made :” And every, man has a rule of duty, written upon his 
heart; which he cannot violate, without being felf- condemned. 


In thefe paffages we have alfo given a fhort fpecimen of our 
author’s manner of connecting the: ‘moral duties with the. pre- 
cepts of religion, and we have extended our quotations far 
enough to .lead our readers to judge of the merits of thefe vo- 
lumes. Perhaps they may find a want of force and of energy 
in the fentiments and language. Even the illuftrations are ob- 
wious,,without being felec&t ; but, if our author is not copious 
in explaining, it may be excufed, when he fo feldom proceeds 
beyond. common comprehenfions. This is not; however, in- 
tended'to be marked as a fault in.a preacher who addreffes his 
difcourfes to a- popular audience; and, -fince it is neceflary to 
have; in a family, difcourfes fo plain and popular, as not to rife , 
above the level of every comprehenfion, and at the fame time 
to be truly. pious and: ftriétly. practical; we can chearfully re- 
commend the volumes before us. =. 
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Observations made on a Tour from Bengal to Perfia, in the Years 
1736-7. With a foort Account of the Remains of the celebrated 
Palace of Perfepolis, and other interefiing Events. By Wil 
liam Francklin. 8vo0. 65s. Boards, Cadell. 


HE author of this work informs us, that being a fupers 
numerary officer on the Bengal eftablifhment, and defir- 
ous of employing his leifure time by improving himfelf in the 
knowledge of the Perfian language, as well as to pain in- 
formation of the hiftory and manners of the nation, he ob- 
tained a furlough for that purpofe ; the refult of which is the 
obfervations now before us. During .a refidence of eight 
months. at Shirauz, among the natives of the place, Mr. 
Francklin had a very favourable opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the manners and cuftoms of the country ;. and 
we miay well fuppofe, from the motives of his journey, that-he 
was fufficiently intent on rendering it as productive as poffible 
of the laudable objeéts which he had in view. 

On the twenty-feventh of February 1786, he embarked for 
Bombay, in his way to Perfia; but in the courfe of the voyage 
Janded on the ifland of Ceylon. No kind of fpice, nutmegs, or 
any other rarities for which this ifland is fo celebrated, are to be 
met with at the Point de, Galle, the town where the author 
went on fhore: nor could the voyagers, on their approach to 
the ifland, perceive any of thofe odoriferous gales deicribed by . 
travellers as exhaling from the cinnamon and other {pices with 
which this ifland abounds. ‘Topazes, amethyifts, and: other 
precious ftones are found on the ifland of Ceylon, and brought 
to Point de Galle for fale ; but we are told that it is danger- 
ous for people not filled in thofe commodities to purchafe 
them when fet, as the perfons who fell them are very expert 
in making the falfe ftones appear like true ones, by colouring 
them at the bottom. 

The inhabitants at this place, particularly Europeans, ‘are: 
for the moft part fickly. The author, during a few hours ftay 
on fhore, obferved feveral perfons whofe legs were {welled in 
-an extraordinary manner. This the natives impute to the 
badne(s of the water, and the vapours which arife from the 
adjoining hills. ‘The inhabitants of Malacca are faid to be 
liable to the fame difeafe, and from fimilar caufes. 

Our author, after vifiting feveral places in his route, arrived 
at Shirauz, the capital of Farriftan, or Perfia Proper. It is 
fituated in a valley of great eXtent and furprifing fertility, 
in latitude 29° 30’ 31%. This place is celebrated for the 
purity of its air. A wall encompafies the city, five-and- 
twenty feet high, and ten thick, furnifhed with round towers 
Vou. LXIX. March, 1790. Y¥ at 
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at the diftance of eighty paces from each other. Shirauz is 
likewife furrounded by an excellent dry ditch, fixty feet in 
depth, and twenty in breadth; which would alone, exclufive 
of other works, enable the city to hold out a long time againft 
any power in Perfia, where artillery is but little known, and 
Yefs ufed. The city has fix gates, which are fhut at fun-fet, 
and opened at fun-ri‘e; during which interval no perfon is 
permitfed to pafs in or out, Within the city, at the upper 
end, ftands the citadel, which is built of brick, and is 2 
{qnare of eighty yards circumference, flanked with round 
towers, and encompaffled with a dry foffe, of the fame breadth 
and depth as that of the city. 

Oppofte to the citadel, in a large handfome fquare, is a 
gallery where the khan’s mufic, confifting of trumpets, kettle- 
drums, and other inftruments, plays regularly at fun-rife 
and fun-fet. One fide of this fquare leads to the Dewan 
Khan, or chamber of audience; which is a large building, 
of an oblong form, with an open front. The infide, about 
one-third up the wall, is lined with white marble from Tau- 
ris, and the cieling and other parts are ornamented with a 
beautiful gold enamelled work, in imitatfon of the lapis la- 
zuli. Inthe front of rt, within a large garden, are three 
handfome fountains, with ftone bafons, which are continually 
playing. . 

Shirauz has many good bazars and caravanferas. The 
chief of thefe,-or that diflinguifhed by the name of the Va- 
keel’s bazar, forms a ftreet, extending a quarter of a mile, 
‘built entirely of brick, and roofed in a ftyle much refembling 
that of the piazzas in Covent Garden. 

The Jews at Shirauz have a quarter of the city allotted to 
‘themfelves, for which they pay a confiderable tax to govern- 
ment, and. are obliged to make frequent prefents. This tribe 
is more odious to Perfians than thofe of any other faith; and 
every opportunity is taken to opprefs and extort money from 
them; the very boys in the ftreet being accuftomed to beat 
and infalt them, of which treatment they dare not complain. 

Shirauz is adorned with many fine mofques, particularly 
‘that of Kerim Khan, which is of a fquare form. At the up- 
‘per ena of the building 3 is a large dome with a cupola at top, 
which is the place appropriated for the devotion of the vakeel. 
“It is lined throughout with white marble, ornamented .with 
the blue and gold artificial Japis lazuli; and has three filver 
lamps fofpended from the roof of the dome, Withont giving 
a more particular defcription of this, or the other mofques, 
“we fhall pafs to the Zoor Khana, of which our author gives 
- the following agcounts | 
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‘ There are places in Shirauz diftinguifhed by the name of 
Zodr Khana, the houfe of ftrength or exercife; to which the 
Perfians refort for the fake of exercifing themfelves. Thefe 
houfes confift of one room, with the floor funk about two feet 
below the furface of the earth, and the light and air are admit- 
ted to the apartment by means of feveral {mall perforated aper- 
tures made in the dome. In the centre is a large fquare terrace 
of earth, we]l beaten down, fmooth, and even; and on each 
fide are fmall alcoves raifed about two feet above the terrace, 
where the muficians and fpeators are feated. When all the — 
competitors are aflembled, which is on every Friday morning by 
day-break, they immediately {trip themfeives to the waift; on 
which each man puts on.a pair of thick woollen drawers, and 
takes in his hands two wooden clubs of about a foot and a half 
in. length, and cutin the fhape of a pear; thefe they reft upon 
each fhoulder, and in the mufic ftriking up, they movethem 
backwards and forwards with great agility, ftamping with their 
feet at the fame time, and ftraining every nerve, till they 
produce a very profufe perfpiration. After continuing this 
exercife about half an hour, the mafter of the houfe, who is 
always one of them, and is diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Pehlwatin, or wreftler, makes a fignal, upon which they all 
Jeave off, quit their clubs, and joining hands in a circle, be- 
gin to move their feet very brifkly in union with the mufic, 
which is all the while playing a lively tune. Having continued 
this for a confiderable time, they commence wreftling; but be- 
fore the trial of {kill in this art begins, the matter of the houfe 
addrefles the company ina particular fpeech, in part of which 
he informs the candidates, that as they are all met in good fel- 
lowfhip, fo ought they to depart, and that in the conteft they 
are about entering into, they fhould have no malice or ill-will 
in their hearts; it being only an honourable emulation, and 
trial of ftrength, in which they are goifg to exert themfelves, 
and not a contentious brawl; he therefore cautions them to 
proceed in good humour and concord: this fpeech is loudly 
applauded by the whole affembly. The wreftlers then turn to 
their diverfion, in which the mafter of the houfe is always the 
challenger; and, being accuftcmed to the exercife, generally 
proves conqueror, by throwing each of the company two or 
three times fucecflively. I have fometimes, however, feen 
him mect with his equal, efpecially when beginning to grow 
fatigued. ‘The fpectators pay each a flahce, in money, equal 
to three-pence Englifh, for which they are refrefhed during the 
diverfion with a calean and coffee. ‘This mode of exercife, I 
Ghould fuppofe, muft contribute to health, as wellas add ftrength, 
vigour, and a ‘manly appearance to the frame. Ic firuck me in its 
manner of execution to bear fome refemblance to the gymnaftic 
exercifes of the ancients.’ 


The baths in Perfia are very‘commodious, and fome of 
them particolarly beautiful. Duting the {pring they are de- 
Y2 -  corated 
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corated in great finery; a cuftom diftingvifhed by the-natives 
under the name of Gul Reazee, or the fcattering of rofes. 
This commonly continues a week or ten days, during which 
time the guefts are entertained with mufic, dancing, coffee, 
fherbet, &c. 

The tomb of the admired Hafiz, one of the mof celebrated 
Perfian poets, ftands about two miles diftant from Shirauz, 
towards the north-eaft. Here the late vakeel, Kerim Khan, 
has ereéted an elegant ivan, or hall, with apartments adjoin- 
ing. © This ‘building is executed in the fame flyle as the Dewan. 
Khana, nor has any coft been {pared to make it agreeable. 
It ftands in the naddle of a large garden: in front of the 
apartments is a ftone refervoir, in the centre of which is a 
fountain. In the garden are many cyprefs-trees of extraor- 
dinary fize and beauty, as well as of great antiquity, which 
our author imagines to be the fame as thofe defcribed by fir 
John Chardin, who vifited this place in the laft century. Un- 
der the fhade of thefe trees is the tomb of Hafiz. It is of fine 
white marble from Tauris, eight feet in length, and four in 
breadth. This was built by the order of Kerim Khan, and 
covers theioriginal one. | On the top and fides of the tomb are 
fele& pieces from the poet’s own works, beautifully cut in the 
Perfian Nuftalack character.’ During the fpring and fummer 
feafon the inhabitants: refort to this place, and amufe them- 
felves with fmoaking, playing at chefs, and other games, and 
readine the works of Hafiz; an elegant copy of which is kept 
upon the tomb for the purpefe. They venerate this poet al- 
moft to adoration, never {peaking of him but in terms of rap- 
ture and enthafiafm: and the principal youth of the.city how 
their refpe&for his memory, by making at his tomb plentiful 
libations of the delicious wine of Shirauz. Clofe by the gar- 
den runs the ftream of Rocknabad, much celebrated in the 
works of Hafiz. It ‘is now dwindled into a {mall rivulet; 
but the water is clear and fweet, and is held in great admira- 
tion by the modern Perfians, who afcribe to it medicinal 
qualities; but with what juftice our author does not deter- 
mine. 

A little to the northward of Hafiz’s tomb, is a magnificent 
building, called by the Perfians Heft Tun, or the Seven Bo- 
dies, on account of feven dervifhes, or religious men, who 
coming from a great diftance to refide in this country, took 
up ‘their abode on the fpot where the building is ereéted, and 
there'remained till they all died, each burying the other fuc- 
ceffively, until the only furvivor, who was interred by -the 
neighbours upon the fpot; and in memory of which event 


-Kerim Khan has ereéted a beautiful hail, with adjoining apart- 
3 aig ’ ‘ments. 
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ments. Over the doors of this ball are placed the portraits 
of the two celebrated poets Hafiz and Sadi, done at full 
length; that of Hafiz habired in the old Perfian drefs. He is 
painted with a freth rofy complexion, and a large pair of whif- 
kers, and appears.to be about fix and thirty years of age. The 
other of Sheick Sadi is the figure of a venerable old man, 
with a long beard turned white by age, drefled in lang flow- 
ing robes, in his right hand holding a {mall crooked ivory 
ftaff, and in the other a charger of incenfe. This poet, who 
was of the religious order, has likewife a tomb about two 
miles diftant, and it is vifited in the fame manner as that of 
Hafiz. ! 

Our author informs mus that the Perfians, with refpedt to 
eutward behaviour, are certainly the Parifians of the Eatt. 
While a haughty and infolent demeanour peculiarly marks 
the character of the Turkifh nation towards foreigners and 
Chriftians, the behaviour of the Perfians would, on. the con- 
trary, do honour to the moft civilized nations. , They are 
kind, courteous, and obliging to all ftrangers; and are fond 
of enquiring after the manners and cuftoms of.Eurepe;, very 
readily affording, in return, any information refpeCting their 
own ‘country... The. practice of hofpitality is with them. fo 
important a point, that a man thinks himfelf highly ho- 
novred if you will enter his houfe and partake of what the fa- 
mily affords; while going out of a houfe, without.fmoking 
a calean, or taking any other refrefhment, is deemed, in 
Perfia, a high affront. 

The Perfians, in their converfation,. ufe extravagant, and 
hyperbolical compliments on the moft trifling occafions ;. but 
freedom of converfation is a thing totally unknown, amongit 
them; that * walls have ears,’ , being proverbially in the 
mouth of everyone. ‘They have univerfally a fixed belief in 
the efficacy-of charms, omens, talifmans, and other fuperfti- 
tions, They are, ofall people, the mof addicted to the idea 
of fortunate or aufpicious days and hours, They never un- 
dertake a journey without firft confulting a book of omens, 
each chapter of which begins with a particular letter of the 
alphabet, which is deemed fortunate or inaufpicious; and 
fhoald they unluckily: pitch upon one of the latter, the 
journey mutt be delayed until a more. favourable oppor- 
tunity. Entering a new houfe, the putting on of a new gare 
ment, with numberlefs other common and trifling occure 
rences, are determined by motions equally abfurd and frivo~ 
lous. Thofe among them,who are in good circumftances ge- 
nerally fend for an aftrologer, at the birth of a child, in order 
to calculate its horofcope with the utmoft exactnels, 
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Onr author appears to have obferved the manners and cufs: 
toms of the Perfians with great attention; and, from what we 
have formerly read: of this people, inthe works of different 
travellers, we think he defcribes them faithfully. 

From Shirauz Mr. Franklin made an excurfion to view the 
celebrated ruins of Perfepolis, where he arrived at the end of 
twodays. This ancient palace is fituated on a rifing-ground, 
and commands a view of the extenfive plain of Merdafht. 
The mountain Rehumut encircles the building in the form of 
an amphitheatre. The afcent to the columns is by a grand 
ftair-cafe of blue ftone, containing one hundred and four 
fleps. ‘The firft object that ftrikes the beholder-on his en- 
trance are two portals of ftone, which our author judges to 
be about fifty feet in height each; the fides are embellifhed 
with two fphinxes of an immenfe fize, dreffed out with a pro- 
fufion of bead-work, and, contrary to the ufual method, 
they are reprefented ftanding. On the fides above ate infcrip- 
tions‘in an ancient character, the meaning of which no per- 
fon hitherto has been able to decypher. - 

Another flight of fteps leads to the grand hall of columns. 
~The fides of this ftair-cafe are ornamented with a variety of 
figures in baffo relievo. Moft of them have vefiels in their 
hands: here and there a camel appears, and at other times 
a kind of triumphal car, made after the Roman fafhion. 
There are likewife feveral led horfes, oxen and rams, which 
intervene’and diverfify the proceffion. At the head of the 
ftair-cafe is another baffo relievo, reprefenting a lion feizing 
a‘ bull; and, clofe to. this, are other infcriptions in ancient 
charagters, - At this place is the entrance to what was fore 
inerly a moft magnificent hall: the natives have given it the 
name of Chehul Minar, or forty pillars; and though this 
mame be often uofed to exprefs the whole of the building, it 
is more particularly appropriated to this part of it. Fifteen 
of the columns yet remain entire; they are from feventy to 
eighty feet in height, and are mafterly pieces of mafonry. 
Their pedeftals are curioufly worked, and appear little in- 
jared by time, The fhafts are enfluted up to the top, and 
the capitals are adorned with a profufion of fret-work. 

: Proceeding eaftward from this hall, we arrive at the re- 
shainsof a large fquare building, which is entered through a 
door of granite. Moft of the doors and windows of this 
apartment are ftill ftlanding ; they are of black marble and 
polifhed like a mirror. On the fides of the doors, at the en- 
trance, are bas-reliefs of two figures at full length: they re- 
prefent a man in the attitude of ftabbing a goat, With one 
hand he feizes hold of the animal by the horn, and with - 
other 
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other thrufts a dagger into his belly.’ One of the goat’s. feet 
reits upon the breaft of the man, and the other upon his right 
arm. ‘This device iscommon throughont the palace, Over. 
another door of the fame apartment, is a reprefentation of 
two men.at full.length: behind them ftands a domeftic, hold- 
ing a fpread umbrella; they are fapported by large. round 
ftaffs,»-appear to be in years, have long beards, and a pros. 
fufion of hair upon their heads. 

At the fouth-weft entrance of this apartment are two large 
pillars of ftone, upon which are carved four figures... They: 
are drefied in long garments, and hold in their hands {pears 
ten feetin length, At this-entrance, likewife; the remains 
of a flair-cafe of blue ftone are fill vifible.  Vaft numbers of, 
_ broken. pieces of pillars, fhafts, and capitals, are fcattered 
over a confiderable extent of ground, fome of them of fach 
enormous fize that they excite the aftonifhment.of the be- 
holder. Indeed, all thefe noble ruins indicate the former 
grandeur of this palace, which was truly worthy of being the 
refidence of a magnificent fovereign. 

“There are yet other remains of this magnificent fabric de- 
{cribed by our author; but we muft now, however reluctant- 
ly, take leave of the fubje&t, and only obferve, that the .ma- 
terials of which the palace is compofed, are chiefly, hard blue 
{tone ; but the doors and windows of the apartments, are_all 
of black marble, exquifitely polifhed. We fhoald now.con- 
clude the account of Perfepolis, but are, tempted. to.give.our 
readers the few following obfervations on the Hall of Pillars, 


* This hall appears to have been detached from the:reft of the 
palace, and to have had a communication with the otherparts by 
hollow galleries of ftone. By the pedeftals of the pillars, which 
f counted very exaétly, the hall feems originally to have con- 
fifted of nine diftiné& rows of columns, each containing fix ; mak- 
ing confequently, in all, fifty-four. The fifteen that remain, 
are from feventy to eighty feet in height; the diameter at the 
bafe is twelve feet, at the diftance between cach column tweii- 
ty-two, By the pofition of the front pillars, the hall appears 
to have been open towards the plain; bur four of the priars, 
facing the mountain, and which ate at forhe diftance from the 
reft, feem to have been intended fora portico, or-catrance front 
the eat; they are allo of a different ftyle.of archite&ure. ‘The 
materials of the columns are a mixed fort of red ftone grae 
nular, , f 

¢ The hall; fituated on an eminence, and commanding .an 
extenfive view of the plain of Merdafht, is. trikingly grand, 
and, conveys to the beholder the idea of an Hall of Audience, ot 
a powerful and warlike monarch.’ 
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Mr. Francklin has fabjoined to his travels an account of 
the tranfactions in Perfia, from the death of Nadir Shah to 
the year. 1788. The narrative is‘writteen with perfpicuity, | 
and fills up a chafm which has hitherto remained in the hif-. 
torical detail of that aneient and celebrated kingdom; where 
the fplendour of its former monarchy is funk into all the hor- 
rors of barbarifm, fucceflive: ufurpations, and almoftconti- 
nual civil war. We cannot conclude without acknowledging. 
that we have received much pleafure from the perufal of this 
agreeable work. 





Letters chiefly from India; containing an Account of the Military 
Tranfaions on the Coaft of Malabar, during the late War. 
Together with a foort Defeription of the Religion, Manners, 
and Culfoms of the Inhabitants of Hindoftan. By Fobn Le 
Couteur, E/q. Tranflated from the French: Svo. 6s. Boards. 
Murray, 


T" appears from the Tranflator’s preface, that thefe Letters 

are the production of a young officer, a native of the ifland 
of Jerfey, who ferved in India during the late war. To many 
of the tranfa€tions related in the prefent volume, he was himfelf 
an eye-witnefs; and of the reft he was enabled, from being on 
the f{pot, to collect the fulleft and moft authentic information. 
- The firft letter is dated from St. Jago, in April 1781, and con- 
tains an account of the foil, produce, and government of that 
ifland,, which is.one of the principal Cape de Verd Iflands, and 
poffeffed by the Portuguefe. Inthe fecond, the author gives an 
account ofthe’ naval aétion at St.’ Jago, between commodore 
Jobnftone’and M, de Suffrein, and is very free in his animad- 
verfions on the condu*t of the former of thofe commanders. 
The tranfaction in Saldina-bay forms.the fubjeé& of the next let- 
ter, in which the author continues to blame'the conduct of the 
commodore, particularly for his return ta Europe after the cap- 
ture of the four French Indiamen; but does juftice to the fig- 
pal bravery difplayed by Johnftone on this occafion. 


_© Four of the thips were preferved from the general confla- 
gration, ‘but we could not fucceed in faving the fifth.. There 

as every reafon tofear that the flames from her would commu- 
nicate tothe others, and we durft not approach her on account, 
Af the powder fhe *had on board. Ourcommodore, fenfibly 
touched at the profpect of fo great atreafure efcaping, was for 
this time deaf to the vaice of prudence, and daringly braved 
death to {natch from the fea the immenfe riches ready to be fwal- 
lowed'up. He flew like lightning, and rufhed into the midtt of 
the flames; he towed off the veffel with his own hands, encdu* 
gaged the failors, and made aftonifhing exertions. His a 
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had a happy effet; the veffel -did not blow up till fhe iwas too 
far diftant to involve the others in her difatter.’ 


The fourth letter prefents us with an account of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the ouran outang, hippopotamus, and the Cape 
fheep, with fome fingular cuftoms of the Hottentots ; after which 
detail, the author enters upon an ingenious comparifon of a 
ftate of civilization with that of nature. In the next letter the 
ficet, after failing from the Cape, arrives at the ifland of Johanna; 
the foil, produce, inhabitants, and government of which, the. 
author defcribes, as ufual, in a lively manner; and gives the 
following inftance of the pious frauds practifed by the mufti in 
this. country : 

¢ The fame arts that were. formerly practifed in the Roman Cas 
tholic church, to keep the people in ignorance, and increafe theig. 
veneration for the pricfihood, are to be feen here in full effect. 
But the inftruments employed are much more fimple than the 
relicks, flagellations, and miracles of the Catholic priefts ; being 
in fact nothing but a few holy ducks. Thefe birds are fuppofed to 
be infpired with the kate ne of futurity, and the miuftiis the 
only ‘perfon who has the ‘privilege of confulting them, When 
the:men of the greareft wifdom are at a lafs how to act in the at- 
fairs of the ftate, or-are doubtful of the iffue of fome important 
enterprize, the high prieft, in folemn proceffion at the head of 
his clergy, proceeds from the mofque to the ponds, where 
thefe facred birds take up their abode, and-addreffes to them his 
moft fervent prayers and fupplications. If the ducks approach 
their reverend votaries of their own accord, the omen is good; 
if they keep aloof it is doubtful. In the jatter cafe the priefts 
entice them to draw near by offering fuch food as they are fond 
of, and the mufti having confiilted them on the: bufineds in hana, 
fuch a'courfe of condu& is obferved as they are fuppofed +o 
dictate.’ 7 

The civil polity in the ifland of Johanna is more worth y of ap- 
probation. The punifhments inflicted ‘by the laws are calculated 
to be at the fame time a correétion of ‘the offender and an ex- 
ample to the other inhabitants. When a criminal is convicted of 
theft, he fuffers the lofs of his hand: °'This punifhment, the au- 
thor obferves, appears more likely to reftrain men of. evil dif- 
- pofitions then any now ufed in Europe... The. death of a male- 
faétor impreffes the'minds of the {peétators only at the inftant of 
the execution, and is foon effaced from their.remembrance ; but 
a perfon fo confpicuoufly mutilated is a conftant example and 
living monument of the vengeance of the laws wherever he goes. 
The captain admits it is true thatthe man fo treated is rendered 
pfelefs and perhaps burthenfome to fociety ; but the terror that 
hed ftsikes into thofe who are ‘inclined to fimilar atts of immo- 
ality, 
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rality, more than compenfates: for that inconvenience; and: in: 


this we agree with our author. 

Mr. Le Couteur, though a military gentlemen, reafons with 
much plaufibility on the caufe of the fcorbutic and febrile difor- 
ders, which feized on the crews of the hips in their paflage to 
Johanna. He afcribes the ficknefs chiefly to a deficiency of frefh 
water ; obferving that a pint of water in the day is infufficient 


‘to dilute a quantity of grofs and heavy food, and to repair the’ 


wafte of fluids which pafs off by perfpiration in a hot climate. 
Though we have fome doubts with regard to the pathology ad- 
vanced by the author, we cannot hefitate a moment to admit the 
juftnefs of this remark. But why, in fuch an exigence, was 
recourfe not had to the method of frefhening fea-water? The 
water thus produced, we know, is not entirely palatable ; but 
it might be rendered lefs offenfive by the j juice of oranges or 
Témons, or even by a fmall addition of vinegar, dulcified, ‘if 
required, with a little fugar. 

Tn the next letter, we find the fhips, after leaving Johanna, 
obliged, on account of ficknefs, to put into the bay of Morbet 
in Arabia. The author obferves that it is difficult to account 
for the pompous epithet of happy which is given to this part of 
Arabia, unlefs indeed we fhould fuppofe it to be 4ronical; for 
they could perceive nothing neceffary for the fuftenance of hu- 
man life for the extent of more than twenty miles of country. 
The whole coaft offers no other profpect to the eye than a difmal 
chain of barren and rocky mountains. Our author, however, 
was afterwards told, though with what truth is uncertain, that 
ina remote period, the territory of Morbet was fo fruitful, as, 
not undefervedly, to be called a part of Arabia the Happy; 
but a deluge, which laid the country under water, fwept away 
the foil, leaving nothing behind but the naked rock. A vague 
tradition may not be regarded as fufficient. for eftablifhing the 
fa&t; but that fimilar events have happened in others parts of 
the globe, appears from hiftory to be unqueftionable. 

Immediately on the author’s arrival at Bengal he enters upon 
a detail of the military tranfactions in India, which he relates 
ina diftinét manner, and, we have no reafon to doubt, with fide- 
lity. The narrative of thefe operations, through which we can- 
not pretend to accompany him, is frequently interfperfed with 
anecdotes, and a defcription of the manners of different people. 
Nor has the author been {paring of his refleétions on a variety 
ofoccafions. Indeed he appears fometimes fo much difpofed to 
moralizing, that the narrative of the hiftorian is loft in the {pe- 
culations of the philofopher. But in all thofe difgreffions, he 
zims either at being inftructive or entertaining ; and where we 
¢annot award him the praife of being profound or convincing, 
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it muft at leaft be acknowledged, that he is invariably ingenious 
and {pirited. Whether his refleionson the conduct of officers be 
in any degree tinétured with prejudice, we cannot take upon as 
to determine; but he is very free in his animadverfions not only 
on general Mathews and adiniral Hughes, but other officers in 
particular circumftances. ie 

The following extract affords a lively defcription of the hard- 
fhips fuftained by the Britifh prifoners at Chittledrough :- 


© Not having been permitted to fhave, our beards foon attain- 
ed their full growth : this gave us fo venerable, and at the fame 
time fo grote{que an appearance, that we could hardly forbear 
{miling at each other. Our ftock of linen was reduced totwo or. 
three fhirts each; and, to add to our dilftrefs, the wafher was 
forbid to attend the prifon oftener than once in a month orfix 
weeks ; fo that we were two orthree weeks without fhifting. In 
the mean time our fhirts accquired a brown cruft, which gave 
them the ftiffnefs of buckram, while legions of fleas, bugs, and 
lice, thofe fociable infects that never defert man in his Inifery, 
covered every part of them, or frolicked on our bodies, without 
allowing us any refpite by night or day. I vain we waged con- 
ftant war with thefe pefts; they multiplied falter than we could 
defiroy them, and revengefully fatiated themfelves with our 
blood, left us wounded to the very bone. The fcorpions and 
{nakes alfo were our vifitors, and condefcended to fhare with us 
the horrors of the prifon. : 

* Rats, which we might have turned to fome account, were 
not lefs numerous than other vermin; it was not unufualto 
find two or three of them quietly feated on our faces when we 
awoke in the morning. Thofe gentlemen, who flept with their 
mouths dpen, fometimes fuffered the moft difgufting defilement ; 
in fhort they were fo intolerable a nuifance, that we at laft de- 
térmiried, whatever trouble it might coft us, to declare open wat 
again({t, ard extirpate them. 

¢ Ore night about twelvé o’clock, when theft vermin, with 
out fear of traps, cats, or poifon, were plundering our provi-+ 
fions, or ftrolling by thoufands about the prifon, we iprutig 
out of bed arming ourfelves with brooms, clubs, and fticks. 
Some of us were pofted in ambufcade to cat off the retreat of 
the enemy, while others, attacking them in front, put them to 
rout with great flaughter. The noife of the battle, the cries of 
the dying, were heard a fat; while the walls of the prifon fhook, 
and the ground refounded under our feet. Our guards, in fpite 
of all their valour, were panicksftruck ; and confidering this 
tumult as a dreadful prelude to fome defparate attenipt, uttéred 
the moft piercing cries of diftrefs.’ 


Tn the courfe of thefe Letters, the author has given, from his 
own obfervation, a fketch of the manners, cuftoms, and fuper- 
ftitions of the Hindoos; which though coinciding in general 
with more copious accounts, may be juftly regarded as a ufeful 
and 
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and pleafing abftract on that interrefting fubjeé&t. On the whole, 
thefe Letters, afford much entertainment as well as variety of in- 
formation.. ‘The. tranflator acknowledges, that he has ufed 
much freedom with the original, but affures us, at the fame time, 
that the meaning and fpirit of the ‘author have been carefully 
pceferved, 





Characters and Anecdotes of the Court of Sweden. 2 Volumes, 
8vo. 125. Boards. - Harlow. 


Ww E areinformed by an advertifement, that the materials con- 
tained in thefe volumes are taken from a manufcript, 
which came into the poffeffion of a traveller, lately’ returned 
from a tour in the northern parts of Europe. The author is fup- 
dfed to be a courtier ; and his objeét is to give a circumftantiak 
account of all! thse Ottis events, of which he had been an eye- 
witnefs, in Sweden, from the yeat 1770 till the month of June 
1789; with the characters of the moft remarkable perfons of 
both fexes, and anecdotes relating to their private life, as well 
astothe part which they have aéted in public affairs. 

The author is a defultory writer, apparently regardlefs of 
chronological order in his narrative; but the facts which he re- 
Fates appear to be authentic, and the charatters, though in ge- 
neral frivolous, feem to be drawn with juftnefs and difcernment. 
He gives the following account of the king of Sweden : 


‘* As to the character of the king of Sweden, he is generally 
allowed to.be one of the moft amiable and. popular princes in 
Europe. He has a particular gift tq gain the heart of every one, 
His converfatton in public is full of wit, politenefs, and a kind 
attention to make every one eafy ; in private he {peaks withthe 
cordialuy and fimplicity of a friend; he grants favours with ap- 
parent fatisfaétion to himfelf, and ‘knows how 10 refufe with- 
Out giving uneafinefs, His: clemency i is founded on his great 
feafibility, which could never yet permit him to punifh with 
death or infamy any one perfonally known to him. He has of- 
ten wifhed that he might never unavoidably. be. forced to fuch 
an.act of feverity, becaufe the remembrance would éver make 
him unhappy. It may be faid that he inherits his father’s heart 
with the genius of his mother. Had he been a private man, 
he. would have made his fortune either jn the line of politics 
or literature. His knowledge i in hiftory and diplomatics.is pro- 
digious ; his public fpeeches in the diets, and upon other occa~ 
fions, have an uncommon force and elegance, worthy fuch a 
fpeaker ; and feveral plays he has compoied for the newly. conr 
ftituted national ftage, are of a richnefs in their compofition 
and puri y in their morals that befpeak the prince and the.legt~ 
Haters and netwithfanding all the pains he had taken to prevent 
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being known as the author, it foon became no fecret that they 
were from the pen of majeity.’ t tele 


To what rank his Swedifh majefty is entitled in refpe& of 
fiteraty genius, as we do not recolleé to have feen any of the 
royal productions, we cannot determine; -but it is a circumftance 
which ought not to be admitted, that though an avowed author, 
he was never known to entertain the fmialleft jealoufy of any 
candidate for literary fame. A want of fincerity has, it feems, 
been- imputed to his majefty ; but the author of the manufcript 
is at pains to exculpate, him from this charge; as he likewife 
does from a few others, indeed with all the appearance.of juf- 
tice. 

In fuch a work as the prefent, our readers may expect to meet 
with an account of the queen of Sweden: the author has not omit- 
ted to give fome traits of fo diftinguifhed a perfonage ; but they 
are foclofely conneéted with a piece of fecret hiftory, that, to 
exhibit them properly, it is neceflary for us to.infert the whole 
of the following extra& : 


O 

¢ Next to the king, the queen is a worthy objett of our ate 
tention. Among other eminent qualities in that princefs, ‘it 
is perhaps her firft merit that fhe meddles not in politics: fheis 
the king’s wife, and nothing'elfe. Sweden has had fuffictent 
experience of the evils arifing from female influence in political 
matters, and rejoiccs to fee upon the throne a ‘queen poffe fied 
of all the charms of fex, and confining her ambition within the . 
practice of its virtues. 

¢ With all her accomplifhments, fhe was not fo happy at firk 
as to captivate the inclination and confidence of her fpouft, then 
prince of Sweden. Her countenance and manners, at her fitft 
arrival in that country, bore too vifible marks of the conftrvint’ 
and feverity of her education under the queen dowager of Dém- 
mark, and the reception fhe met with from the queen of Sweden, 
her mother in law, was not at all encouraging. She had alfo” 
abouther perfon fume Danifh domeflics, who, to have her en- 
tirely in their power, infpired her with continual fear and dif- 
fidence, which naturally caufed a referve and coldnefs in her 
behaviour and totally removed the prince’s affection. 

¢ She led a very retired life as princefs, but as foon as her - 
hufband had mounted the throne, and wifhed to fee the Court 
more frequented than it had been during the reign of his father, 
and had fignified his defire to the queen that fhe fhould appear 
oftener in public and receive the nobility into her compamny ; 
fhe readily obeyed, and appeared as content as the happieft 
queen in the world. She was the more a fufferer as fhe real 
‘loved the king ; but thinking herfelf flighted, pride would not 
permit her to betray the fecret of her heart. She bore her dif- 
grace with patience and refignation for feveral years, until an 

i 3 , accident 
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accident made her better known to her royal fpoufe, and cauled 
a perfect reconciliation. Cte 
¢ The king had. made’a voyage into Finland, and fent anex- 
prefs with letters to the royal family, to let them know of his 
fafe arrival. As the exprefs had orders to return as foon as 
pofible, they would all write to the king by the return of the 
meffenger; and the young duchefs of Sudermania having finifhed 
her letter, the went to the queen to tell her that the courier 
gtew impatient at waiting, as no one elfe dared to interrupt 
her majefty while fhe was'writing. The queen had juft finifhed, 
and was going to give her letter to her Danifh gentlewoman to 
write it.fair, as fhe ever ufed to do with all her letters ; but the 
' duchefs {natched it up and ranaway with it, faying the king 
fhould owe great obligation to her, for, having, by her means, 
a letter written by the queen’s own hand. She fealed it up with 
her own letter, and fent it away, The king who had never feen 
the queen’s hand writing before was furprifed and highly charm - 
ed with the contents. There was a delicacy of fentiment and 
a gentlenefs in the expreffions he had never found before in her 
letters. He read it aloud to fome of his favourites; with great 
fatisfaétion ; @nd after having finifhed he afked them, with a 
fort of triumph, what they thought of the letter ? *¢ From the 
tender.concern the queen expreffts for my health and welfare,” 
faid he, ** I fhould almoft have the vanity to believe that fhe 
loved me.”? A young gentleman prefent had the boldneis to 
afk if his majefly had never known that before? The king 
fiartled at the queftion, and anfwered, with a ferious look, that 
he had fo many proofs to the contrary, that he neyer could per- 
fuade him/felf fhe had for him any real affection. The gentle- 
man @nfwered, that if his majeily would permit him to reply, 
be dared to affert that all fuch ideas were falacious, and put 
forth by perfons who had an inrereft in creating divifions in the 
royal family ; and upon the king’s afking him how he could be 
fo certain of the truth of his aflertion, he frankly owned that 
Jhe was upon terms of the greateft intimacy with a lady who had 
2 good fhare in the qucen’s confidence, and it was by that means 
he came by his knowledge of her majefly’s fentiments; and 
that it now depended upon the king to affure himfelf of their 
reality whenever he pleafed. The king having a great opinion 
of the character of the gentleman, was almott perfuaded ;.and 
‘an confequence he wrote a letter ta the queen, full of the warm- 
eftexpreffions of efteem and friendfhip, affuring her, he fhould 
think himfelf happy if, at his return, he might be convinced 
of the reality.of-the fentiments exprefied in her letter; in the 
mean time he begged the. favour of having another letter writ- 
-ken by her own hand, that he might experience again the plea- 
Ture which the former had given him. ‘The queen agreeably 
furprifed at fo unexpected a change, anfwered according tothe 
gictatés of her heart; and when the king was expetted home, 
fhe prepared a fplendid feaft for his return, and received him 
: ‘with 
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with that modeft tendernefs fo flattering to it’s objet. That 
very evening they came to an explanation, and were convinced 
of their former miftake on each other’s fen:iments: the king 
conducted the queen to her apartments, and for a long time af- 
ter he had no other bed chamber than hers. » The Danifh gen- 
tlewoman being convicted of having altered the queen’s letters, 
was difmiffed from her fervice, and fent out of the kingdom ; 
the young gentleman who had undertaken the queen’s defence 
was rewarded by many rich prefents. from her «majefty:. and 
the king, as well upon that confideration as in refpe& to 
his merit, has fince,raifed his fortune in an eminent degree.’ 


It appears that the queen-dowager was far from being fatif- 
fied at the reconciliation of her fon:and his confort; and that,.to 
the end of her life, fhe fecretly abétted the calumnies which 
were propagated of the latter, by thofe who were enemies to the 
domeftic tranquillity of the royal pair. 

We are informed that the prince-royal of Sweden is generally 
allowed to be one of the moft-promifing youths of his age. 
When only feven years old, he could maintain a converfation 
with fenators, foreign ambaffadors, and others perfons who vifit- 
ed the court; and he has been twice examined in the prefence 
of the deputies of the four orders, with as much fatisfation to 
them as encouragement to himfelf. - 

The character of the duke of Sudermania, and the duke of 
Oftrogothia, brothers to the king, are afterwards delineated ; 
with a variety of political and biographical anecdotes relative 
to the affairs of the nation, and to perfons of eminence at the 
Swedifh court. ‘The work, however, abounds, in many parts, 
with frivolous detail; but it is calculated to afford amufement, 
and feems to give a faithful account of the prefent fituation of 
the court of Sweden. . 





An Hiftorical Accouat of the Royal Hofpital for Seamen at Green- 
wich. 1789. 40. 125. Boards. Nicol. 


ape Royal Hofpital at Greenwich is not lefs confpicuous 
for the grandeur of the fabric, than for the benevolént 

and laudable. purpofes which gaye rife to its foundation. But 
fuch an inftitution, confidered only in a. political view, may 
juftly be regarded as an obje& of great importance to the pub- 
lic ; efpecially to 2 nation whofe fafety as well.as greatnefs de- 
pends chiefly on the cultivation of her maritime power. Hf 
' therefore any clafs of men be entitled to an ample retribution 
from the ftate, it is certainly thofe who have {pent the vigour 

of their life amidft fatigues and dangers, and either ex- 

haufted their ftrength, or incurred perpetual infirmity, in the 

fervice of their country, It may appear furprifing, that an 
_afylum for fuperannuated and difabled feamen fhould not have 
6 been 
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been eftablifhed at leaft as early as that for aged and infirn? 
foldiers ; but the inftitution of Chelfea Hofpital preceded the 
Hofpital at Greenwich by feveral years ; and it appears that the 
latter owed its origin more to the humanity and compaffion of 
a pious princefs, than either to the fentiments of national inte= 
reft, or of public generofity and juftice. The fovereign who 
has the glory of this noble inftitution, was queen Mary, the 
confort of William the Third. The rev. Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Maule, chaplains of the Royal Hofpital at Greenwich, and 
who are the authors of the prefent narrative, have fubmitted to 
the public a copy of the original grant, from king William and 
queen Mary, of king Charles the Second’s palace at Eaft- 
Greenwich, and the ground annexed to it, for the ufe of an. 
hofpital for the relief of feamen, their widows and children; 
with a copy likewife of king William’s commiflion for the pur- 
pofe, in the year 1695. 

The rev. authors, after tracing the progrefs of this royal edi- 
fice, from its foundation to the year 1778, proceed to give 2 
defcription of it in its prefent ftate. 

Greenwich Hofpital is fituated about five miles from London- 
bridge, on the fouthern bank of the Thames. It is elevated 
on a.terrace about 865 feet in length towards the river, and 
confifts of four diftinét piles of building’, diftinguifhed by the . 

names of. King Charles’s, Queen Ann’s, King William’s, and 
Queen Mary’s. The interval between the two moft northern 
buildings, viz. King Charles’s and .Queen Ann’s, forms the 
grand {quare, which is about 273 feet wide. - Of the four dif- 
tinét buildings before mentioned, each of which is quadrangu- 
lar, the authors give the following defcription : 


¢ The firlt, called king Charles’s building, is on the weft fide 
of the great {quare; the eaftern part of which was'the refidence 
of Charles the Second, and was erected by Mr. Webb, after 
a defign of that celebrated architect, Inigo Jones ;, it is of Port- 
land floc, and rufticated. In the ‘middle is atetraftyle portico 
of the Corinthian order, crowned with its proper entablature, 
and a pediment. At each end is a pavilion formed by four cor- 
refponding pilafters of the fame order with their entablature, _ 

a furmounted by an attic order with a balluitrade, 

‘€In the tympanum of the pediment is a piece of fculpture 
confifting of two figures, thé one, reprefeniing Forteuers the 
ether, Dominion of the Sea. 

‘ The north front, which is towards the river, prefents the 
appearance of two fimilar pavilions, cach having its proper 
pediment fupported by a range of the fame Corinthian columns 
before mentioned, and their entablature. Over the portal, 
which joins thefe two pavilions, is an ornament of feftoons and 
flowers. In the tympanum of the caftern pediment which was 
past 
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part of rhe palace, is a piece of fculpture reprefenting the figures 
of Mars and Fame, and, in the frize, is the following iufcrips — 
tion: © 

‘Carolus 11 Rex 


A REG XVI 


* The fouth front of this building correfponds with that of 
the North, except the [culptures and infcription. The weit 
front confiftsof a brick building, called the bafs-building. In 
the middle it has a pediment with carving, in the tympanum, 
confifting of the national arms fupported by two genii,' with 
marine trophies and other ornaments. The carving of the pe- 
diment is allowed to be well executed in alto relievo; itis 30 
feet in length, and 7 feet 7 inches in height. On the other fide 
of the fquare towards the eaft, is queen Ann’s building, having 
its north, weft, and fouth fronts nearly fimilar to king Charles’s 
laft defcribed; but the fculptures in the pediments, as well as 
in the weftern pediment of the north front of the laft mentioned 
building ftill remain unfinifhed. 

‘ To the fouthward of thefe are the other piles of building, 
with a Doric colonade adjoining toeach. . That to the weft 1s 
called king William's, and that to the eaft queen Mary’s. 

‘ King William’s building contains the great hal!, veftibule, 
and dome, defigned and erected by Sir Chriftopher Wren. The 
tambour of the dome is formed by a circle of columns duplica- 
ted, of the compofite order, with four projeting groups of co- 
lumns at the quoins. The attic above is a circle without 
breaks covered with the dome, and terminated with a turret. :. 

* The weit front of this building is of brick, and was finifhed 
by Sir John Vanburgh, who was furveyor of the-hofpital. Ia 
the middle is a tetraftyle frontifpiece of the doric order, the 
columns of which are nearly fix feet in diameter, and propor- 
tionally high, with an entablature and trygliphs over them, all 
of Portland ftone. At each end of this front is a pavilion 
crowned with a circular pediment, and in that at the north end 
is a piece of fculpture confifting of groups of marine trophies, 
and four large heads emboffed reprefenting the four winds; with 
a fea lion and unicorn. 

‘ The north and fouth fronts of this building are of ftone; 
the windows of which are decorated with architraves and im- 
pofts rufticated, and the walls crowned with cornices. On the 
eaft flands queen Mary’s building, in which is the chapel, as 
before mentioned, with its veftibule ; anda cupola correfpond- 
ing to.the other. Thefe two buildings were named in honour 
of royal founders, and were intended to have been alike ; but 
in the latrer, however, more. regard has been paid to conve- 
mience than to ornament, and the whole front of it is of Portland 
ftone and in a plain ftyle. 

© The colonsdes adjoining to thefe buildings are 115 feet afun- 
der, and are compofed of upwards of 300 duplicated Doric co- 
lumsand pilaftcrs of Portland flone, 20 feet high, with an en- 
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-. tablature and balluftrade., Each of them is 347 feet long, having 9 











a return pavilion at the end 70 feet long. om 

‘ The eaft and weft entrances of the ho‘pital are formed by 
two ruiticated piers, with iron gates, having the porters lodges 
adjoining. On the ruttie piers of the weft entrance are placed 
two large ftone globes, .cach fix feet in diameter, one ceeleftial, 
the other terreftrisl. as! f ets 

¢ On the former are inlaid with copper, in a very curious 
manfier, twenty four meridians, the equinoétial, ecliptic, tro- 
pics, and polar circles ; and a great number of {tars of the firft, 
fecotid, and third magnitude, are reprefented according to their 
relative pofitions. On the latter, the principal circles are in- 
Jaid in the fame manner, with the parallels of latitude to 
every ten degrees in each hemifphere; the outline of the land 
and {va is alio defcribed, with the track of lord Anfon’s voy- 
age round the earth in his majefty’s thip Centurion. The globes 
are placed in an oblique pofition, agreeable to the latitude of 
the place in which théy fland, and Were delineated by Mr. 
Richard Oliver, formerly mathematical matter at the academy 
at Greenwich.’ cots. 

‘It appears, that in the different wards of this extenfive . fa- 
bric, commodious apartments are provided for the governor and 
principal officers, and wards are properly fitted up for the pen- 
fioners and nurfes; who, with the officers families, inferior of- 
ficers and. fe, vants, refident within the walls, amount to near- 
ly 2500 perfons. shy Ac 

The authors next give an account of the revenue of the hof- 
pital, confifting of various grants and donations, public and 
private, which have been applied to the purpofes of the initi- 
tution, fince the time of its commencement; concluding with 
an account of the various fources whence the whole revenue of 
the hofpital is at prefent derived. Thefe are ftated to be as 
follows : , 

_© aft, Sixpence per man per month for all feamen and marines 
belonging ‘to his majefty’s fhips, including thofe in ordinary. 
* € 2d, Ditto for all feamen employed in the merchants fervice, 
- .t 3d, The duties arifing from the North and South foreland 
lighthoufes. =~ 

* 4th, The ha'f-pay of feveral of the officers of the hofpital 
who are enritied therero, | 

-$gth, The wages, with the valve of provifions and other allow- 
‘ances, of the two chaplains of Woolwich and Deptford dock+ 
‘yards. | 
, ¢ 6th, The rents and profits of the Derwentwater eftates, in- 
cluding: lead: mines, < tae . 
© oth, 'Phe rents of the market at Greenwich, and of the houfes 
there andia London. 3 7 

8th, Intereft of money: invefted in the public funds. ) 
_ © oth, ‘Fines for fithing:in the river ‘Fhames with unla wf 
nets,-and other offences... 
§ 1othy 
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© icth, Forfeited and unclaimed thares of prize and bounty 
money.’ | 2 oS 

The conftitution of the. hofpital is afterwards fully and ac- 
curately detailed; withthe eftablifhment of in and out-péri- 
fioners, a defcription of the painted hall, chapel; council-room, 
infirmary, and fchool. The hall is about 106 feet long, fifty- 
fix wide, and fifty high; ornamented with a range of Corin- 
thian pilafters flanding on a bafement, arid fupporting a rich 
entablature above. “Between them; on the fouth fide, are the 
windows, two rows in height, the jambs of which are orna- 
mented with rofes impanelled. On the north fide are recefles 
anfwering to. the windows, in which are painted, in chiaro of- 
curo, a-variety of allegorical figures. The. painting of this 
hall, which is executed in a mafterly manner, was undertaken 
by Sir James Thornhill, in 1708. | 
_ The intetior part and roof of the former chapel having been 
deftroyed by fire, on the 2d of January, 1779, has been re- 
ftored in the moft beautiful and elegant ftyle of Grecian archi- 
teéture, from the defigns of the late celebrated Mr. Stuart. 
The chapel is 111 feet long and 52 broad, and capable of con- 
veniently accommodating a thoufand penfioners, nurfes, and 
boys, ex¢lufive of pews for the direétors, and for the feveral 
officers, under-officers, &¢. The portal confifts of an archi- 
trave, frize, and cornice of ftatuary marble; the, jambs. of 
which are twelve feet high in one-piece, and enriched with ex- 
cellent fculpture: The great folding-doors are of mahogany 
highly enriched; and we agree with the authors of the narra- 
tive, that the whole compofition in this portal is not to be pa- 
talleled in this; or, perhaps, in any other country. For the 
defcription of the intetior parts of this ftra¢ture, which is en- 
riched with many noble paintings,.we muft refer our readers 
tothe work; or, what would prove yet more fatisfactory, td 
the. ocular infpection of the whole of this magnificent hofpital, 
every part of which is éxecuted upon the nobleft {cale, and in a 
manner moft happily adapted to the effential purpofes of the 
inftitution. ; 

To the hiftorical account of the hofpital, the rev. authors 
have added an account of the ancient royal palace, called Pla» 
centia, which ftood upon the fpot that is occupied by the pre- 
fent magnificent inftitution: of which palace, “as well as of fe- 
veral parts of the hofpital, they have likewife given elegant 
plates. On the whole, we think the public highly indebted to 
the conjané authors of the narrative, for the full and diftin& 
account which they have given of an edifice fo magnificent in 
vio and fo honourable, from the excellence of, its internal 
tegulations, both to the generofity and humanity of the nation. 

tiie 
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t empoy a the advantages derived from our extended: limits, 
it is not one or the leaft that we fhall be enabdled occa- 
fionally to give fome fhort account of mifcellaneous works, aod 
of memoirs‘on general fubjeéts,. publifhed on the. continent. 
It has been long our practice to preferve remarks of this kind, 
perhaps not without a diflant hope of fome time realizing the 
plan, which» would alone allow us to collect them into one 
view. But, as thefe accounts have not that intimate connection, 
‘which fubjects in one department of fcience have, our readers 
will excufe its mifcellaneous appearance, though we fhall con- 
nect them as well as. we are able. 

At the time when the abolition, of the flave-trade has fo much 
engaged the attention of England, it may not probably be 
wholly ufelefs to confider whatour neighbours on the conti- 
nentvhave faidon the fubject ; and reafon as well as invagination 
have been brought to aid the caufe: we {hall even give a fhort 
account ofa: novel written with this view. Its title is, * The 
Negro equalled by few Whites’ (le Negre comme il ya peu de 
Blancs)... The firft obfervations on. the injuitice of the flave- 
trade, which we recolle&.in any French author, occur in Mon- 
tefquicu ; he was followed. by Voltaire and Roufleau, who | 
were ably fupported by the abbé Rayna! : thefe authors are in 
every one’s hands; and fo early as the year 1786 a profefied 
antagonift to thefe liberal principles appeared, whofe name was, 
however, concealed. It was entitled, * A Difcourfe on the 
Slavery of the Negroes, and on the Idea of their Emancipation 
im. the Colonies: by a Colonift of Se. Domingo.’ This dif- 
courfe:is -written with great force and fpirit: itis from the 
principles of thie authors we have mentioned that he tells us he 
meansto argue, * I might, fays he, have concealed my being 
acoloniftt ;. but no; I wiil appear openly, whatever be the fuce 
eefs; and if, availing themtelves of the franknefs of my de- 
claration, my readers fhould prophecy that this work is the 
bold effort: of, the apclogift for flavery, and the contemptible 
oppofition of perfonalintereft, let them reject at once, andcon- 
demn without hearing me, 1 wilt appeal from the eager fande | 
tic tothe fenfible aud judicious enquirer.’ . 

« Bhe work is divided into two parts: in the firft, the author 
points out the mifchievous confequences which the fuppreffion 
of the-negro flavery would. produce, and: endeavours to prove 
that it.can-never be-theintereit of France to attempt it. »In the 
tecond he.explains the bef{ methods of rendering the condition 
of thofe, doomed to live. and die in flavery, more. happy... .The 
_ ~ project of reforming the abufes, and rendering fociety more: pec- 
fect, has produced many fpeculative works; but it is eafier to 
form a, beautiful ideal pi@ure, and to model it to a fy.ftem, than 
toinveftigate real practical truths. “It is not neceflary, adds 
Our author, ‘to break this old machine of fociety in age 
ra Die, Jin order 
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order-to: new-model it; the interior ‘ {fprings may be ; repair- 
ed, and their motion rendered more free 'and eafy, while its 
exterior form is preferved.’) -On thefe ideas the Colonit exa- 
mines the qaeftion, and his conclufions are drawn from a view 
of the prefent ftate of -circumitances, the form of adminifira- 
tion, the political relations of France, the government. of its 
colonies, and the nature of their foil and productions. He does 
not difeufs rhe general queftion of flavery fo faras refpects the 
rights. of mankind, and the methods employed to procure 
flaves: he examines the expediency of continuing this fyftem, 
when once admitted, and points out the inconvenience of 
changing it. In this view, he dwells on the injuttice of attack~ 
ing private property guarantied by laws; enlarges on the ruin 
which would. enfue to many innocent individuais, individuals 
fo numerous, and property fo great, that. every reimburfement 
would be impraicable. Betides,; that the mother country 
fupplies the colonies with neceffaries, and receives from them 
fupplies; fo that the event of the abolition would.be ruinous te 
it, Every argumentof this kind is: now become familiar to us, 
and it:will be at once feen, that, if flavery .is allowed, thefe 
reafons-are in forces; but, if it is abfurd, creel, and unjuft, 
theyimmediately lofe their power, and only regain it, wheu 
flavery, as we have formerly faid, lofes every thing but its 
name; and when, by a proper treatment of the flavesy a fups 
ply from Africa is no longer neceflary. The fyftem of our’au- 
thor, and his followers, refembles'a building on a bad founda- 
tion,: which it.would be too-expenfive to pull down; it is fup- 
ported therefore with columns which, though they may have 
fome ufe, are chiefly'ornamental, give it an impofing appear 
ance, and conceal'the defects; without adding to the fecurity 
of the foundation, "1 - 
Our Colonift, like bis followers.:in this kingdom, next en- 
deavours to thow, that the flate of flavery is not only not pain- 
ful, but defirable.. He deferibes the fociety, under a kind of 
mild patriarchal: government, {peaks much of the black code, 
and forgets only to fhaw, ‘how the negro fhould in moft in- 
ftances avail himéfelf of it with fuccefs. Ifthe advocates forthe 
abolition wifh for a highly worked up defeription of the mi- 
feries of negros, from an unfufpeéted and judicious witnefs, 
we would: refer them to M. St. Pierre's Voyage'to the lfle of 
France, vol. 1. p. 192-and 198. ; | 
While the argument remained in this ftate, the abolition of 
the trade in America, andthe decifive fteps of the quakers in 
Peéennfyivania, gave a-new forte to the fpirit of liberty, which, 
though dormant, was not quite extinguiflied.  Intereft and 
connexions gave an equal farce on the oppofite fide to the 
reafoning we have juft detailed ; and the ettablifiment of fo- 
cieties in London ‘and Paris contributed to diffeminate che ar- 
guments of either party ‘very widely. At ‘this time, the very 
able and judicious marquis-de Condorcet publifhed his Reflec- 
: Z 3 tions 
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tions on the Slavery. of the Negroes, under the fictitious name. 
of M. Schwartz (the German word for black), Minifter of: 
the Gofpel at Bienne. The work is concife, but fingularly 
judicious and benevolent. "His arguments do not, however, 
always apply to our Evglith colonies. | ok a pe ee 
The firft chapter is on the unreafonablenefs of the flave- 
trade: * to buy, to fell, totake from his own country, and 
forcibly retain in flaverv any man, is a crime worfe than rob- 
bery,’ if liberty be confidered as a poffeflion. ‘ Though opt- 
nion does not ftigmatife the crime; though the Jaws of the 
country tolerate it, neither opinion nor laws can change the 
nature of an action.’ Qn thefe principles, and in this man- 
ner, the marquis often argues; and with a force which it is 
hot eafy to elude, except juftice be facrificed to expediency and 
intereft. Inthe fecond chapter, he examines the reafons of 
thofe who would juftify tlavery as an act of humaniry, and then 
treats of the pretended neceffity of flavery, confidered in the 
relation to the rights of the mafters. But the mott important 
part of the work is, the enquiry, whether the plantations can- 
not be cultivated without negros. It is alledged, that the 
whites are unfit for the work; in other words, fays. the advo- 
cate for the negros, the whites are covetous, drunkards, glut- 
tons at leaft very idle—ergo, the negros muit be flaves.—But, 
fuppofe negros abfolutely neceffary, may they not beemployed 
without enflaving them: -—no; they are idle. That is, hays 
the marquis, that the avarice ‘and’ the. factitious wants’ of the 
whites being more numerous, or more importunate than thofe 
of the blacks, the latter muft be fcourged to fupply the vices of 
theformer.. Again: if the négros were free, they would foon 
become 4 flourifhing nation ; but how would this be injurious, 
if our vices did not make them a nation of enemies? | In the 
, feventh chapter, the marquis contends that the colonift ought 
to have no Compenfation for the freedom of his flaves, for what 
cormpenfation woulda perfon expect if a field, or goods, bought 
from a robber, were claimed.” ‘The compenfation fhould be 
given to the flave for all the evils which he has fuffered. Our 
‘author néxt-examines the reafons which may prevent the eman- 
‘€ipation of the negros, and point out the regulations neceflary 
to prevent the emancipation being attended with tumults, dan+ 
gers, ot inconveniencies, But the number’ and magnitude of. 
thefe fhow, that it is a work of vaft importance, and deferves 
“tobe ‘confidered: with mature attention. Even our author 
‘would proceed by degrees ; and, at this time, it may. be ufeful 
to tranfcribe the-outline of his plan... The fale, and. efpecially 
the importation of .the negros, fhould be, he thinks, immedi- 
“ately forbidden: all the children that. are born fhould be con- 
fidered as immediately free, -at leaft after having paid the, ex- 
-pences,.of their education by fome years of fervitude, which 
‘the marquis fixes, feemingly againft his inclination, ‘at thirty- 
five years: every negro, under fifteen at the publication of mag 
ia “4 ; . ee Ve" i > Ww, 
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law, is to be free at forry, the others ‘to be fo at fifty with a 
penfion, ~* This method ‘has, te thinks, ‘the advantage of abo- 
* tithing flav-ry by degrees: it gives time to enable the colonifts 
to cultivate thetr ‘plantations with free negros or whites, and 
government an opportunity of éhanging the police and legifla- 
tion of the co!omes. In this way, if the period of fertility of the 
* females be placedat fifty, ard that of the lives of the men_atfixty- 
five, there will be no flave left at the end of feventy years; the 
clafs of negroes who are flaves for life would be loft at the 
“end of fifty years, and the other claffes would not be numer- 
ous. In‘the twelfth chapter; M. Schwartz examines the pre- 
tended comparifon of the free peafants of Europe and the flaves, 
The former are fuppofed to be the happier, becaufe they gre 
free :— Freedom is reprefented as the moft efféntial ingredient 
in the eftimation of bappinefs.' Warm, eager, enthufiaftic 
Frenchmen ! you deferve liberty, for you know how to va- 
lue it:—you deferve ‘it, for you are williug to difpenfe it. 

This is nearly the ftareot the argument on the continent 
on this fubjeét, for tq examine whether this paffion for liberty 
“was infufed by a liberal philofophy or by the gofpel, is not a 
fufficieht objeG&t to induce us to extend our fketch, which,‘from 
‘its nature, muft be flight, but which'we have endeavoured to 
render charaéteriftic. No other work, except’ it be tranflated 
frotii the Englith, has yet reached us in 2 foreign language, 
-and we fhall conclude this fubje& by ‘a fhort review of the 

novel we have already mentioned. 

The author of Cecilia, daughter of Achmet IIT. a work 
which we have éxamined in an Englifh drefs, has written the 
¢ Negro equalled by few Whites.’ “ But it is not; fayshe, 2 
romance that I have written: it is the hittory of a nationalcha- 
-raéter in that of am individual.’ The colonifts have unant- 
‘moufly exclaimed, that their flaveg are unworthy of ‘liberty, 
and naturally vicious: M. Diannyere, in a note on the Eloge 
of M.‘du Paty, has endeavoured to fhow that the * Black code,’ 
barbarous in all its claufes, was the caufe of the vices’ of the 
hegro; ‘and our prefent author has drawn into attion, by a 
_ “fictitious ftory, what he confiders as the true charatter ‘of the 

‘African. This man, fays he, has’ virttes, and is amiable: if 
thefe virtues are thofe of his nation, we ought to refpect it ; 
this is the plan and objeét of my work.’ He adds,’ what have 
“Fto fear? If the flavery of the ‘negros fhotld’ be at a future 
‘period abolifhed, I fliall have no redfon to dfead the hatred of 
‘the prefent age, or the contempt of pofterity. Hf the chains 
remain, FT fhall have fulfilled, towards’ my equals, one of thoie 
‘duties which the name of’man lays on me. The ftoty is inte- 
refting ; and, notwithftanding fome ocecafional improbabilities, 
well conduéted. The negro is painted in very flattering co- 
lours; but many of his advantages are fuppofed to be owing 
to’ Dumont, a Frenchman, thipwrecked on the coaft. ~The 
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, daughter of Dumont he was to nfarry as foon .as be.reached 
ranee; but, in a petty war, he was taken .prifoner :, on his 
efcape from prifon he was kidnapped and carried to St. Do- 
mingo. ' His own hardfhips are not numerous. He,often faves 
the lives of the captain and of. the colonifis from.confpiracies, 
and is rewarded by the worft ingratitude. After a feries of dif- 
appointments, he returns to France, finds Amelia, and is unit- 
ed toher. The whole is interfperfed with numerous anec- 
-dotes of the knavery, the avarice, the cruelty, and the per- 
fidy of the whites, contrafted with the confidence, the liber- 
ality, the courage, the candour, and the pat ence of the blacks. 
We fhall add a fhort fpecimen from the flory of a female ne- 
gro, though it is one of thofe, however, which few-perfons 
will credit. 

‘One day, while I was in the chamber of madame White *, 
her handkerchief fell to the ground: my back was. towards 
her, and, as the falling of a handkerchief makes no noife, I 

-did not-hear it. She was confequently at the trouble of open- 
ing her mouth to call me, and for my punifhment, the gave 
me ten ftrokes with a fcourge, One of thefc. blows cut my 
bréaft, and as I fuckled my child I was obliged to. wean it. 
The child ‘grew thin, but it was not my, fault. Mr. White 
perceived it, and told me if it ftill continued to grow thin he 
would cut me till it was fatter, If that. would have done my 
-infant any fervice, with all my heart, I fhould have borne it 
with patience ; but I had nothing to give it, and the poor child 
was flill thinner. The firft time I had five and. twenty lathes, 
the fecond fifty ; but the child ftill pined.——-Oh! haz circum- 
_ftance gave me much pain. I refolved to quit it and run away, 
for thought I, he will then procure another nurfe, and it wil 
thrive again.—With this idea I went off.? : 

While we were {peaking of perfecution, and an extenfion of 
liberty of every denomination, the condition of the Jews in 
Catholic countries might have occurred to. us; if the ‘tranf- 
actions of the national aflembly of France, which reached us 
at the moment of writing this fketch, (Feb. 5.) had not brought 
it forcibly to our recollection, and, with it two admirable prize 

‘memoirs by M. Gregoire, a truly catholic minifter of the gof- 
pel, and M. Zalkind-Hourwiz, a Polifh Jew, with the tol- 
lowing modeft infcription—‘ Veniam. pro laude peto,’ The 
Royal Society of Arts and Sciences at Metz propofed a prize for 
memoirs in anfwer to the following queftion —‘ are there any 
means of rendering the Jews more happy and more ufeful in 
France?’ The prizes were awarded in Auguft 1788, 

M. Gregoire’s Memoir is long and important: he unites pa- 
tient enquiry and calm difcuffion with.the moft animated ap- 
peals to humanity, and withthe warmett defcriptions.. He firft 
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confiders the ‘ancient and modern flate of the Jews, refutes 
many calumnies Taid to their charge, and examines the origin 

of our hatred'tothem. He treats of the:r moral character, and 
proves that many of their vices arife from the perfecutions 
which they have fuifered. In his enquiry into their pliyfical 
conftitution, and their great population, he flows the danger of 
tolerating them in their prefvnt {tate, from their numbers, their 
averfion to Chriftians, and their ufurious commerce. It. muft 
be obferved that; in moft citics on the continent, the Jews are 
confined to a diftiné&t quarter. M. Gregoire next poinss out 
the infufficiency of the means hitherto employed to reprefs 
ufury among them, and propofes others, which he thinks are 
more certain, without affecting their laws or their prejudices. 
He thinks they may be brought to arts and profeffions, to the 
military fervice, and to agriculture, without ,incroaching on 
our laws, religion, policy, or intereft, Our author next {peaks 
of the influence which the favourable laws refpecling them in 
other countries has had on the Jews; of the influence which 
the projef&ted reform in that nation may haye on the commerce 
of France; and examines whether this reform may not injure 
thofe parts of their moral conftitution which is at prefent good. 
He'enquires into their commerce, ‘and poimts out its limirs. 
He would refcue them from their prefent confinement,.buc 
feems to doubt whether they fhould be left to the. power of their 
own laws. He is not unwilling to refufe the Jews admiffion to 
civil offices, to nobility, and to the academies; fpeaks of their 
education, and wifhes that they might be enabled to, poflefs 
permanent property; examines the nature and the caufes of 
their prejudices, and: propofes methods to remedy them.. .He 
concludes, that they are not to be forced to adopt all thefe re- 
forms ; but that they fhould be gradually prepared for the great 
change. This is the outline of our author’s work: let.us fe- 
leét a fhort fpecimen of his more animated manner : 

‘ In bringing the Jews back to the comforis of government, 
their fouls will be open to gratitude: in paying, the, Chriflians 
what their fathers have forfeited, they will iee what remains to 
expiate the whole of their offence. - Let us recollect that. the 
Jews begin only to breathe : that, from the cap'ure of Jerufa- 
lem to the tenth century, there are few countries from which 
they have not been fucceflively driven, recalled, forced again 
into exile, robbed, maffacred, or burnt. The duration of their 
misfortunes continues to thig time, The world, in a rage, 
tears even the corpfe of this nation. Their plan has been to 
fhed tears only, and yet their blood has made the univerfe red. 
We fpeak with horror of St. Bartholomew; but the Jews have 
been victims of two hundred f{cenes more tragic-——and who were 
the murderers ??——Again: ‘ Shaftfbury obferves, that the Jews 
are naturally melancholly and gloomy :-it-is to be expected, 
when they are conftantly furrounded with apprehenfions, for 
from thefe proceeds the difluibed look, the mammreati 8 
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timid air which appears in their countenance, and is extended 
to every attitude. Their fear is the fruit of flavery ; mifety 
has corroded their hearts ; defpair has proyoked their averfion, 
and conducted them to vengeance. Such is the inconteftible 
genealogy of many crimes, and tl:e almoft infallible progrefs 
ef human nature in fimilar fituations : but the wrongs, and the 
misfortunes of the Jews accufe our conduct refpecany them. 
Wations confefs, amidit the groans of your remor{e, that this 
3s your own work! The effects are feen in the Jews, but you 
are the author of the caufes :—~who then are moit culpable?’ 
__.We mutt now turn to the modeft and intelhgent plea ‘of the 
Jew im his own canfe ; it is executed with much judgment, bus 
with a certain feverity, occafioned by deep fenfibility of the 
fuficrings of his vation. There is, at times alfo, a fharp 
sony, which oppreffion infpires, and which is, on that ac- 
eount, perhaps more interefting. It is not difficult, probably, 
%@ prove oppreifion of every kind improper, or to fhow that the 
Jews, under the protection of the law, ought to enjoy all the 
advantages commected with the quality of citizens. Our author 
endeavours to demonttrate that they deferve it, and to deftroy 
the unfavourable impreflion conceived againft them. He aflures 
his readers, that they have no chara¢tert{tie vice which fhould 
make them outcafts ; and that their geal faults, fofar from be- 
ing the.confequences of their moral er religious ideas, are, on 
she contrary, the neceflary refule of the oppreffion and con- 
tempt they are fubjected to: they would be virtuous inftead of 
vicious, if they were permitted to be honeft men. Much of 
sheir peculiarity may be owing to their civil fyitem ; for, while 
-the ancients called every foreign nation barbarous, thofe who 
lived. under a theocracy were particularly excluded from the 
_ fociety of others; and this exclufion gave their political ey 
ec a peculiar energy, and their appearance an indelible cha- 
racter. : 

The great reproach of she Jews is. their attachment to piory 
and fraud, The laft is fupported by a paffage in the Talmud, 
which allows them. to take advantage of the errors of the * na- 
¢n,’ which is interpreted ftrangers ; but which means, in re- 
ality, idolaters; and the rabbis declare, that Chriftians and 
Mahometans, are not idolaters. But, adds the author, this 
miftake, the offspring of ignorance, is fupported by the treatment 
the Jews receive from the Chriftians : they are perfecuted for 
theifm, while atheifts are trufted; and the Jews, who are fo 
little {crupulous to pretend aconverfion, may, in future, give 
up every appearance of religion. Ufury, the fecond imputa- 
tion, artfesin part from their being deprived of other ways of 
fupporting themfelves. “Ft is not, our author contends, always a 
crime,-for they are paid for the rifque they runin lending money 
to minors; ‘but the perfon who is ruined by this great, though 
not unreafonable intereft, will continue to hate the Jews who 
Yed- him on. In the more important concerns of trade, our ot 
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thee contends, that the Jews are not fufpected; and, in the 
iit of bankrupts publifhed in London and Amfterdain, he thinks 
that the name of a Jew does ‘not occur fo often as from their 
ropoitional number might be expected. If they arg reproach- 
ed for their former barharities, it 1s added, that we may as well 
reproach every nation, fince each in the infancy of foctety and 
civilization bas been cruel. 
Our author then mentions the regulations neceflary:to make 
them ufeful citizeos, and we here fad that his ideas are libe- 
ral, tolerant, and enlightened. It is firft neceflary, he thinks, 
that they fhould be allowed to acquire permanent property ; 
fecondly, they fhould be permitted the exercife of every liberal 
and mechanical art, which. will Icffen the number of leffer mere 
chants, and confequently of rogues; thirdly, it is proper to 
give fome encouragement to thofe who will cultivate wafte- 
land, or introduce any new manufacture ; fourthly, to allow 
them to keep open fhops, and mix with the citizens at large * ; 
fifthly, to forbid the ufe of their peculiar language; hxthly, 
to open the public fchools to their children ; feventhly, to for- 
bid the rabbis exercifing any authority out of the iynagegue, 
or preventing the Jews from conforming tothe innocent fa- 
fhions of the Chriftians ; eig hthly, to avcid, in criminal proceffes, 
the odious name of a Jew; ninthly, to allow them a little indul- 
gence for their peculiar cuftoms, if they ferye in the militia ; 
for in the army they cannot be admitted; tenthly, to forbid 
their’ loans, except in the general connections of trade.’ Our 
author. examines each of thefe propofals, and fhows that they 
are not inconfiftent with the peculiar laws or even prejudices 
of the Jews. A dangerous prejudice of their rabbis is théir 
otdering the dead body to be interred immediately: this M. 
Hourwitz thinks fhould be prevented by the civil magiftrate, 
and the body orderg¢d not to be buried within twenty-four 
hours. ’ . 
, o* ¢ # # e # 8 
As we have lately paffed through Sicily with M. de Non, we 
think this the moft convenient place to give a fhort account of 
a difcovery made at Palermo, with the difpute which has arifen 
in confequence of it, referving a more full account of the work 
to another opportunity. The ambaffador of the court of Mo- 
rocco to Ferdinand IV. king of the Two Sicilies, difcovered ia 
a dufty corner of the library of the Benediétine monks, eight 
miles from Palermo, a valuable ‘manufcript in the Weftern 
Moorifh chara&er, which contained the Hiftory of the Con- 
quett of the Ifland by the Saracens in the year 827 to 1072. 
his manufcript was entrufted to the abbé Vella; a man of 





ents 


* From many parts of thefe Memoirs our readers will petceive, that 
the condition of the Jews on the continent is much worfe than in thié 
kingdom. We did not particularly defcribe it, as it will be obvious from 
our account of thefe works | | 
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learning, and a teacher of Arabic, who was judged capable of 
undertaking thetafk, and conduéling it to its termination in‘a 
proper manner. His modefty, his learning, and his diligence 
pieafed the ambaffador fo well, that he obtained from ‘the lis 
brary at Fez, a copy of the continuation of the hiftory down 
t6 the conqueft of the Normans, in which refpeé& the Sicilian 
manufcript was defeGtive. The firft part was publithed in 1788 
at Palermo, in.folio, entitled, * Codex Diplomaticus Siciliz 
fub Saracenorum imperio, ab anno 827 ad 1672, munc primum 
ex MSS. Mauro occidentalibus defertptus curo & ftudio Alphonfi 
Bebo Archiep. Hernet. &c. Tem. I.’ A French tranflation 

# this work, printed at Palermo, was expected to be publifh- 
. ed about the end of laft year; but it has not yet reached us. 

The fhort preface of M. -Ayroldi gives an account of the dif- 
covery. “Fhe MS. is well preferved in a beautiful cover, pro- 
bably of cotton, with letters painted in red and gold. The 
character is not tlie Cufic-carmachian, and the dialect is very 
different from that of the eaftern Arabs. ‘The archbifhop has 
alfo ‘procured, after the moft diligent fearch, a complete feries 
of the Saracenico Sicilian coins, which were ftruck~ under the 
government of thefe Africans and of the firft Normans, which 
dupport, in every refpeét, the authenticity of the MS. Indeed 
the different circumftances mentioned by hiftorians relating to 
the Siculo-Saracenian conquerors, a8 well as'the names of places 
fill exifting, contribute to the fupport. : 

This valuable volume has not the common form of 4a hif- 
tory’: it is a’ colleétion of the difpatches of the commanders to 
the Muleys of Kairvan, which are inferted in chronologicak 
order ;-and it is fometimes a little tirefome, from the frequent 
ao of exaggerated complimenrs, ufed by thefe Africans, 

e fatts-are, however, related with great fimplicity and acutes 
nefs. The collection was made ‘162 years after the Saracens 
were eftablifhed in Sicily, by the grand mufti, Muftapha Ben- 
hani, ‘by order of tHe firt emit of the ifland; Rebdallah-ebn- 
Mehammed ben Abi Albafan. It begins with the firft report, 
on the 8th of April 827, of the debarkation of the general Aa- 
delkum.  A-fpeciinen of this work was publifhed by the abbé 
Vella, which contains one year of the ecorrefpondence, and it» 
is illuftrated with a fac fimile of a page of the MS. and the firft 
coin ftruck in Sicily, by the conqueror Aadelkum, with his 
own name, |* panels 

When this effay appeared, M. de*Guignes, a very able and 
competent judge, remarked, * that the ftyle of the MS. was 
very different from that of all the other Arabic authors, either 
orientals'or Arabians ; that it appeared to him unintelligible, 
not unlike the Maltefe catechifm, which is a very corrupt 
Arabic ; that perhaps this latguage might have been the ver-~ 
nacular one of Sicily, during the Saracenian dynatty ; that it 
appeared fingular-to fee the muftis and chiefs of the nation 


wine fo incorrectly ; and that he had never feen es 
ate 
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dated by the years. of Mahomet, but only) thofe of. hegeira.* 
Thefe objections were retailed and enlarged in a Letter to M. 
de Guignes, of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, on the. f{uppofed authenticity of the Codex Diploma- 
ticus, by M. L, de Veillant, probably an afflumed name. 

To thefe obfervations it has been replied, that the ftyle and 
the orthography of the preface are very different from the ftyle 
and the correction. of the letters contained in the manufcript. 
‘The mufti wrote the preface 162 years after the invafion of 
Sicily ; andthe ftyle might then have been corrupted by thelan- 
guage empleyed by the inhabitants, and might refemble the Ara+ 
bico-Maltefe ftyle, rather than the Arabic of a century and half — 
before. That the mufti fhould not be able to write with elegance 
is a defe&t which may be imputed to many popes and Chrif- 
tian bifhops of the fame period ; and it is well known, by in- 
conteftible documents, that in treaties, contracts, and in coins, 
the African Arabs countéd from the birth of the prophet, and 
not from his flight, or that the years of the prophet meant. in. 
thefe dates the years of his flight. The obfervations which 
M. de Veillant has added from himfelf, are of lefs importance 
than thofe which he has borrowed from M. de Guignes, . The 
Saracen inforiptions, fays he, publifhed by the prince of Tor- 
remuzza, arein avery different ftyle. Certainly: thefe axe 
pure Arabic, chiefly. collected from the Koran: .in.the time of 
the moft polifhed age of Rome, the language. of infcriptions 
was fometimes more pure than that of books. He concludes, 
that the letters were written by the abbé Vella, in the Maltefe 
jargon. He infinuates alfo, that the collection of coins. of ;Ms 
Ayroldi is fufpicious, and obferves, that the characters of the 
legends are not Cufic, as might be expected from the era, but 
Nefqui: befides, he finds in them numerical.cyphers, which 
were not afed many centuries afterwards. ? 

To each of thefe obfervations an able and diftin& reply. is 
given in a pamphlet, entitled, An Opinion of the Letter of 
LL. de Veillane,; offered to the prince of Bifcaris, publithed at 
Palermo, in which the charafer and the integrity of the abbé 
Vella are ably fupported. At laft the controverfy was com- 
pletely decided by two letters from Gerhard Tychfen, the one 
addretled to the abbé Vella, and the other to the prince. of Tor- 
remuzza-e He.added alfo an article figned with his own name, 
in all the literary journals in Germany, in defence ef his friend, 
the tranflator of the manufcript. , 

The letter to M. Vella expreffes his. coincidence in the in- 
terpretation of the legends.of fome coins. given by the profef- 
for, of Palermo :—aliquantum, fays he, ab elegautia abett, 
fimplicitate & facilitate ramen fe commendat. He advifes his 
friend alfo not to correétthe orthography, for mioutias cafti- 
gare, opere non pretium eft. He finifhes his letter by con- 
gtatulating the abbé on, the difcovery of an Arabic verfion of the 

Seventeen books of Livy, which aresvanting iu the original, a “as 
| fon 
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fron which, we are told, will be tranflated into Latin by the pro- 
Sefer, when he has finifoed the prefent work. mt 

To conclude what we have collected on the fubje&t of Sicily*; 
we fhall mention M. Bartels’ Letters on Calabria and Sicily, 
publifhed in the German language at Gottingen. ‘The firlt 
volume appeared about two yeats fince, and coritdined the au- 
thor’s rentarks on Calabria: the feeond, which was publifhed 
in the courfe of laft year, relates to Sicily: M. Bartels, who. 
often collects from other authors; fometimes correéts them : 
M. Brydone, for inflance, is accufed of fometimes painting from 
his imagination rather than from nature; and his defcription; 
at the break of day, in the Pharos uf Meflina, is’ cited as an 
example of it. 4 

The author firlt gives a generat defcription of Sicily, then of 

Meffina, Catania, &c. with which are joined hiftorical details, 
obfervations on the political, literary, and natural hillory 6€ - 
the ifland. - The appeatance of the kingdom fhows, ii every 
part, the fatal effeéts of defpotifm and miftaken policy on the 
moft fruitful country: it deftroys profperity in the bud, and 
corrupts the true fources of grandeur and power. Thofe who 
might be the happieft become in confequencé of it the- moft 
miferable : Sicily-and Naples ought undoubtedly to be the firft 
monarchy in the world, but the Sicilians are oppreffed by the 
blindeft tyranny, for even the extent of the ifland is not known 
to its governors. 

- "The inhabitants of Meffina are defcribed as avaricious and 
intereffed ; but this is reprefented as the effects of commerce 
- and oppreffion. The. Sicilian, funk under tyranny, is repres- 
fentéd‘as tyrannifing in his turn over the fofter fex; and the 
plaiinefs of their perfons is a ptodf, in M. Bartels’ opinion, 
that beauty depeiids as much on moral as on phyfical caufes ; 
on religion and government, as much as on air and chmate. 
Fhe flowifhing flate of Cataniais attributed to the late prince 
of Bifcans, tather of the prefent piince, whom M. de Non 
fpeaks of with fo much refpéct.- He was the friend of man, 
and his portrait is drawn in the moft animated and flattering 

ftyle. ; 
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Effai fir P Hiffoire Naturelle des Roches de Trapp, contenant leur 
FnalyfisS des Recherches fur lear Charaderes diftinitifs, fuivi du 
Yablean Syftematique de toutes les Efpeces &S Varittes de Trapp, 
&c. Par M. Faujas de St. Fond. 12mo. Parise 

SMe trapp is a black vitrifiable or grey ftone, which ftrikés 

fire with fteel, does not effervefce with acids, commonly 

Centains a little irow, a larger proportion of magnefia than ba- 





* A work or two, which relates ta the hiftory of Sicily, we 1 may pro- 
bably mention on a future occafion. 


faltes, 
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faltes, which it etherwife greatly refembles, and is apparently 
the produdiion of water. This ftone has led naturalidts into 
much error; fome, from its refemblance to bafaltes, have fup- 
pofed the latter not volcanic ; and others, among whom we ma 
reckon our author, have confounded volcanic productions al 
the trapp: in this volume, the toadftone is clafled among the 
compound trapps. 

That part ot Sweden where the trapp was firft difcovered, is 
the mountain of Hunneberg in Weftiogothia : it is deferibed by 
Cronfledt as a faxum compofitum, jafpide martiali molii, fewar- . 
gilla martiali indurata (Magellan’s Edition, p. *80.) Our aus 
thor feels all the difficulty of afcertaining the fpeciey which 
Sauffure has mentioned in the paffage chofen for the motte te 
this work (Voyage dans les Alps, tom. ii. ps 606.) He defcribes, 
however, the ftones of this kind, which are found in the moun- 
tains of Lefterelle, between Frejus and Nalapoule, and he feems 
to have examined them with care. This mountain is formed 
of numerous fteep hillocks, leaning againft the principal moun- 
tain: the ftone is a reddifh porphyry, frequently varied ; but” 
as there are many other curious foilils in it, the mountain fhould 
be examined more carefully. 

It is on the higheft part of Lefterelle, and near the poft-houfe 
on its top, that threads of trapp are found creeping through 
{trata of a friable porphyry. It is of a bluifh black, a clofe 
grain, hard and fharp tothe touch. It divides by retraction 
into large cubes, iato parallelograms, rhomboids, and even inte 
prifms. M.de St. Fond thinks that nothing refembles fo much | 
the product ofa volcano, The neighbourhood of a reddith per- 
phyry, rendered porous by the deftruction of the grains of felt 
{path, ftrengthensthe conjecture. Yet, on an attentive examina 
tion, there are no marks of fire, and this makes the principal 
difference between lavas and trapps. 

The mountain of Tarrare, ten leagues to the north ef Lyons, 
affords a fimilar foffil without the mixture of any foreign body, 
Specimens.of a very black trapp, much more fine, fufceptible of 
a very beautiful polifh, of which a part is homogeneous and 
without mixture, while the reft is full of cryftals of a white felt- 
{path, forms a black fhining porphyry: thefe f{pecimens are 
more remarkable, as we find in the fame piece a fimple and a 
porphyric trapp. 

Bergman, in a letter to M. Van Troil, mentions the trapp, 
and its great refemblance to bafaltes. He compares their exter 
mai and their chemical characters : he thinks, and with reafon, 
that the trapp is not a volcanic production, while the bafalr is 
owing te fubterraneous fires. This chemift never examined the 
remains of extinguifhed volcanos, and his remarks are ot «fs ime 
portance, as he feem$ to have occafionally confounded the fof- 
fils which he attempted to compare. We might have expected 
fome important information from him, if he had lived to have 
received and examined the collections of bafaltes which he had 
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requefted M. de St. Fond to procure. One of the moft embar- 
rafiing circumftances to him, was the great extent of bafaltic 
currents. He could not eafly conceive how a lava fo compact 
could flow in ftreams to fo great a diftance from the fire which 
liquified it, in order to affume afterwards the prifmatic form. 
Obfervation alone has fince cleared up the difficuly ; for, inftead 
of being confined to extinguifhed volcanos, thofe which are 
burning are found to be furrounded by bafaltic columns, Wa- 
ter, our author fuppofes, affifts the operation, either by its fud- 
den cooling, or by the privation of air; but this hypothefis is 
neither very probable nor fupported by facts, fince bafaltes are 
found at.a great diftance from water. M. Doloimieu indeed 
found columns of this kind on A®tna, which is fuppofed to have 
rifen from the fea; but this only proves, if the fea be admitted 
to have previoufly covered the fpot, that the water does not hin- 
der the cryftallifation, for to this the peculiar form is undoubt- 
edly owing. 

- The refemblance between different kinds of trapps and lavas 


“3s fo ftriking, that the moft experienced naturalift might be led 


into error, if he was to decide at once on the fpecimens In a ca- 
binet. Analyfis would not oiten affift him, for each being 
compounds, often of the fame ingredients, varied only in their 
proportion, it is not eafy to obtain the diflinguifhing character- 
itics, Our author eftablifhes this principle by fome analyfes 
of lavas in which many varieties occur ; and they flow that the 
analyfes of lavas made by fome chemifts agree only with the 
fpecimens analy fed, and cannot be extended to the whole fpecies. 
He has himfelf analyfed many real homogeneous trapps to com- 
pare them with different bafaltic produétions, and found a very 
great refemblance, varying only in the proportions, when the 
trapps varied in their grain, their hardnefs, and colour. He 
always found, however, that thefe laft contained a much larger 
proportion of magnefia than the bafaltes or other compact lavas. 

The mixed trapps, which he inftances in the toadftone and the 
amy gdaloides, are difficultly analyfed, fince it is not eafy to fe- 
parate the globules of calcareous {par or of fteatite in the former, 
and the molecules or cryttals of felt-fpar in the latter, fo as to 
procure a pure pafte. ‘ There are fome ftones where the foreign 
bodies are diffeminated in fo'fine a duit, and in fo unequal and 
irregular a manner, that different parts of the fame fpecimen may 
give differentrefults, at leaft in the proportions. From his trials, 
he finds a larger proportion of magnefia in thefe foffils alfo, 
when carefully cleaned from the extraneous matters, than in the 
volcanic productions. Such are the difficulties when f{pecimens 
only are examined : in their natural fituation our author thinks 
it is eafy to determine that the one owes its origin to water, and 
the other to fire. 

The hardeft and moft compa& black bafalt pounded in an agate 


_ Mortar, produced a cindry powder. The black, compaét, ho- 


mogenecous, hard trapp, produced a powder only of a clearer 
3 colour. 
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colour. The fpecific gravity of bafaltes, according to Bergman, 
is 3000 ; that of trapp 2980. According to Briffon, they weigh 


reipectively 28642 and 274533 but he tried the bafalt of fre- 


jand. Our author who examined that of Vals im Vivarais, and 
the trapp-of Scotland, fixes the different weights at 23548 and 
27400. The duit of bafalt, pounded in an agate mortar, produces 
no fenfible effervefcence when covered with nitrous acid; but 
the pureft duit of trapp pave a flight effervefcence. * 

It any one wifhes for more firikipg and diftinguifhing charac- 
teriflics, M. de St.-Fond direéts them to ftudy nature. He can 
give them no farther affiftance; and his very able and extenfive 
labours on volcanic produdtions, allow us to fay, that if the ftate 
of icience would admit any thing more fatisfactory, it mult be 
expecied from him. : 

: etiam hac defenfa fuiffet. 








Memoire pour le Peuple Francois. Second Edition. 8vo. Paris, 


'F this excellent work had fortunately reached us at an-ear- 
lier period, we fhould have extracted largely from it, for the 
author unites the fteady flame of liberty with that of zealous 
enthufiafm, ‘which the profpect of fuch a revolution excited. 
He almoft begins with obferving, that the more freedom is al- 
lowed to reafon, the more care fhould be taken of its abufe. 
Partizans, he fays, confider only one thing and a fingle mo- 
ment: the philofopher combines the prefent and the future. 
The author examines each point, and the refult feems to have 
fupported his calculations. The pamphlet was probably writ- 
ten after the laft diffolution of the notables, and before the 
meeting of the itates general. -— 


The Memoir is dedicatedto the * pious memory’ of the late. 


dauphin, the father of rhe king. Our author profeffes himfelf 
to have been one of his friends and admirers. One of the dau- 


»hin’s notes on the. {pirit of laws is recorded; we think it has. - 


much force, and it particularly fhows that this prince had 
caught Montefquieu’s. manner very happily. ‘ The commons 
(Je tiers etat) is the only order which naturally poffeffes public 
{pirit, becaufe it is diftant from every kind of profeffional ipirit.’ 
Our author’s defence of the commonalty from reafon, from hif- 
tory, from nature, is admirable. 


‘It is contended, that the nobility alone placed the crown on 
the head of Hugh Capet.—Enlightened prince! You'who know 
fo well the annals of the monarchy, you can tellus, that the 
nobility was then more ready to divide the throne, than to be- 
ftow it; and when Hugh Capet afcended it, his permiffion was 
' the filence of the court, and his confent, the filence of the 
people. . lt is mentioned alfo, that the nobility alone placed the 
{ceptre in.the hands of Charles VII. but joan of Arc, who oc- 
cafioned this unexpected revolution, the army which fought 
Vou. LXIX. March, 1790. Aa under 
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under the command of this ‘heroine, the cities and villages which 
Jarofe in arms againit the foreign ufurper.—were thefe the no- 
bility? On the other hand,.the nobility, which invited the 
Englith; the duke of Burgundy, who inflamed the different 
.parties; the bifhop of Beauvais, who deftroyed the deliverer of 
Charles the Seventh,—are thefe the people ?? 


Tn this noble animated ftyle‘our veteran ‘author proceeds ; 
and he 1s equally eager in défenee Of the French foldiers. “Let 
‘us tranfcribe one anecdote‘more : 


‘Come forward French grenadiers—thow yourfclves to our 
princes, without impudence, and without fear! Their bravery 
will lead themto-attend to yours. Tell your exploits, your 
fieges, your battles, and your phrafes, fuperior often to the 
bon mots of Greece and Rome. ‘1.remember, great prince ! 
that one day an anecdote of a grenadier was related in your 
““prefence, who feeing by his fide a young officer, yet a child, 
faid to his comrade—** This child cannot follow us, -put him 
on my back: if there is a bullet in the way, I may guard him 
from it.” 


. We have not proceeded beyond ‘the dedication: the Me- 
moir itfelf is not at|prefent equally interefting. We would 
_ have enlarged on it; but, ¢ it. is-too late’—-Thefe words, fimple 
din themfelves,.are now enobled; they decided the freedom of 
the .Belgic. provinces, if their freedom can be faid to be yet 
decided. The.chains of fuperftition are riveted; the bonds 
,of ariftocracy hang over them;, are thefe the firft fruits of 
hberty ? 


om —* pom 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
CORPORATION ‘and TEST-ACTS. 


“W HELE the’ great Quéftion was determining before its pro- 
‘per Tribunal, ‘we feit it a difficdlt‘and‘a‘delicate tafk to ex- 
amine’ the different Publications on the fubject ; ‘fince in ap- 
‘preciating the litcrary merit‘of each Work, we thould ‘un- 
‘avoidably “join ‘our. own! Opinions ; ‘and their appearance, 
almoft at the Moment of Deliberation; might appear prefumptu- 
‘ous and indecent. As the Queftion:wouldnot probably refk 
- with the préfent Determination, -little ‘would be loft-by. the 
‘Delay s%and the Decition' of the: Honfe of Commons would 
." either give a refpectubilixyto our Obfervations, if concurrieg 
with them; ‘or, if otherwife, would make us more diffident 
-andoearefule Butowe mutt proceed in our-Review of the, dif- 
fervent Works, whichoweshave arranged: accordimg to-their 
Party, beginning with thofe-im favour of the Repeal, as the 
©laimant/hes'aright to be firtbattended to. mi 
Oe : The 
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Tbe Rightsvf Proteftant Diffenters to a complete Toleration afferts 
ed; containing an Hiftorical Account of the Teff Laws. Third 
Edition, 8ve. 156d. ’Johnion. ! ' 


pss were to engage in a controverfy we fhould confider this 

author in the firft and moft diftinguifhed rank of combatants, 
fince he purfues the fubject hiftorially, with great ingenuity. 
Jn our fituation, it is only neceflary to obferve, that, while we 
give him full credit for his erudition and ability, we think he 
reafons,loofely and inconclufively. When the corporation and 
teft acts, for inftance, were firft framed, he argues, and with 
accuracy, that they were defigned to exclude Papifts only; but, 
at this time, he allows, that the Prefbyterians,had not a diftinét 
and feparate mode of worfhip, and that they did not ¥efufe par- 
taking of the facramentin the church. What is the fair infer- 
ence from this fact ? that the corporation and teft acts were not 
levelled at Diffenters, as they then appeared, but are applicable 
to them.in their prefent fituation, when they refufe to commus 
nicate withthe church. Again. In examining the expediency 
of a repeal, he dwells much on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, without confidering that the circumftances are in no 
refpect fimilar. The fituations of the Proteftant Diffenters ig 
by no means difagreeable: they have every liberty that they 
can defire, except the eligibility to fome offices, which many 
among them confider as arelief, rather than a burthen. If, as 
our author contends, the pains and penalties may {till be infli@- 
ed, for many acts are ftill unrepealed, we may obferve, that, to 
enforce any of thefe obnoxious acts would at once fecure to 
the Diffenters their chiet wifh: they would be immediately re 
pealed, unlefs the temper and wifdom of the fuperior courts 
fhould blunt the arrow and make it fall harmlefs to the ground. 
In this cafe they could no longer appear formidable. The pro- 
priety and advantage of repealing thefe acts are not well fup- 
ported, unlefs, as we have heard it threatened, the Diffenters 
were to emigrate. But we believe it would be the firft emigra- 
tion on account of not being able to obtain the office of an 
£ excifeman,’ * tide-waiter,’ or even that of a juftice of the 
peace. On the whole, we think this a very able performance, 
though by.no means entitled.to the high commendations be- 
ftowed on it by earl Stanhope. 


A Letter to. a Nobleman, containing Confiderations on the Laws ree 
lative to Diffenters, and on the intended ayes to Parlia- 
Sati the Repeal of the Corporation and Te As. 80. 35+ 
df we. except .a,few attacks on churchmen and the conduct of 
the: bifhops, this, Letter is, written with apparent candour., The 
fSubjeét: is. purfued. at length, ‘and the .quthor is decidedly of 
- pinion, that the Diffenters’ claim.is a proper one, and deferves 
the favourable notice of parliament. ‘The hiftorical part _ is 
chiefly taken.from the .wosk which we mentioned in the firit 
afticle, and various arguments of different force and value are 
Aaz connected 
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connected with fome fkill and propriety. As we cannot exa- 
mine very minutely any one work, we mult collect the differ- 
ent arguments froms the fucceffive publications, either as they 
are enforced with peculiar energy, or conductéd with particu 
lar fuccefs. 

In the. beginning of this Letter, the author urges the ex- 
amples of France, America, and of Ireland; but we fufpéct 
that neither inftance is peculiarly applicable. In France; def- 
potifm. was founded, in part, on hierarchy, and the church fup- 

rted the extraordinary claims of the monarch: it is not furé 
prifing that they fell toyether, particularly in thofe enlighten- 
ed and fceptical times, when the fplendid fhows of fupertfti- 
tious mummery were feen m their proper light; and when, with 
its ornaments, the real fabric of religion was fhaken. America 
is not a more favourable inftance for his caufe. In a country 
compofed of inhabitants fo diffimilar, it is not eafy ta afcertain 
what fhould be the national religion, and fo fceptical, particu 
larly in the fouthern flates, as to be indifferent about any. Ire- 
. Hnd is in the fituation of England, at the period when we think 
the repeal would have been peculiarly proper: at the time of 
George I. when it required the united force of the Church and 
the Diflenters to counterballance, with fuccefs, the active et- 
forts of the Catholics and Papifts ; when the Diffenters had not 
difplayed thofe republican and afpiring principles, which have 
fince been manifefied by fome of their literary advocates. 

Much of our author’s argument is vague ‘and inapplicable ; 
nor would it require great labour to follow him carefully and 
to oppofe him in every ftep. When he afks, for inftance, why 
fhould the tei be continued, which binds only the confcien-, 
tious, and is no reftraint on the libertine and infidel, it is eaf 
to fee, that no teft could be contrived that would not be at- 
tended with a fimilarinconvenience; and that the argument re- 
verts to the original queftion, whether any teft is proper ? 
Would our author reject the employment of oaths, becaufe 
fome wicked men-have been perjured ?>—But we have already 
bellowed more time on this work than it deferves; we mutt 
proceed to other publications, 


An Enquiry into the Principles of Toleration. By Fo ofeph Fownes. 
Fo which is prefixed an Introductory Preface, containing fome 
Account of the Auther. By A. Kippis, D. Ds FLR.S8. 800 
2s. 6d. Longman. 


We paid our tribute of commendation to this candid and able 
author in our XXXIV. volume, p. 393. The Enquiry is now 
republifhed with great propriety, and we could have wifhed 
that the different authors in this controverfy had imbibed more 
of Mr. Fownes’ mild and liberal fpirit. In the fhore life pre- 
fixed to this effay, Dr. Kippis has expreffed his furprize and 
concern at the phantom of danger that has been railed by the 


atiempt. ~ tegret the unfertunate occurrence as much as 
ad ‘ Dr. 
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Dr. .Kippis, for it has raifeda florm, and diffeminated anger, 
difcontent, and difappoimtment. ‘There certainly was no dan- 
ger in the attempt, except tothe Diffenters, who, .fince dif- 
tinétions have been taken away, have’ been gradually incor- 
porating with the Church. But,’ though we know not the 
evil magician who conjured up the phantom, we can eafily 
trace his foot{fteps in various inflammatory refolutions; in the 
pointed ftigma aimed at the members who fhould not vote for 
the repeal; and an almoft. explicit avowal from fome: of the 
Diffenters, that this was only the firft of a feries of meafures 
intended to introduce farther innovations, 

The Life of Mr. Fownes is written with Dr. Kippis’s ufual 
candour and ability. He was a diffenting minifter-at Shrewf- 
bury, diftinguithed chiefly by his knowledge, his benevolence, 
and his piety. 


Curfory Refigctions on the Policy, Fuftice, and Expediency of Ree 
pealing the Teft and Corporation Ads. By W. Briftow, E/q. 
- “8vo. 1s.6d. Walter. — 


We can find little novelty in Mr. Briflow’s Reflections, and 
they are profefledly pena | and unconnected. ~_ He is perhaps 
correct when he remarks, that, ¢ if the teft laws were repealed, 
Diffenters would moft likely in half a century be melted into 
the general mafs.’ 


Pyblic Documents declaratory of the Principles of the-Proteflant 
~ Diffenters, Showing that the Repeal of the Corporation and Teff 

Ads was earnefily defired by King William III. and King 

George 1. 8ve. 64. Johnion, Sty 

The hiftorical account goes down fo far as the end of the 
reign of George I. It is probably correct ; but we have al- 
ready obferved, that thefe favourable opinions relate to Diffent- 
-eys as diftinguifhed fram Roman Catholics. Their tenets were 
not then unfavourable to the conftitution. If Dr. Price repre- 
fents the Differners of thisday, and gives their fentiments, we 
muft confider them at prefent in this light, 


Half an Hour’s Converfation, betwen a Churchman and a Dif- 
Senter, on.the Subjett of the Teft Laws: in which the. Propriety 
of Repealing them is Selly demonftrated. 8u0. 1d. Matthews. 
A plain and familiar, we cannot always fay an impartial, 

ftate of the queftion, extracted from ‘different works and the 

{peeches of Mr. Beaufoy, &c. The churchman is at laft fully 

convinced, and the controverfy ends by his exprefling this con- 

yiction. We were glad to find him fo foon fatisfied. 


Reafons fir feeking a Repeal of the Corporation and Teff Ads. By 

é a a Diffenter. Svo. 6d. Buckland. 
Thefe Reafons are fenfible, candid, and difpaffionate. If the au- 
thor had been intrufted with the direction of the application to pare 
SS es , liament, 
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lidment, the attempt might have fucceeded : if a// the Diffenters 
had'the temper of our author, no. poffible danger could have 
arifen from the repeal. The only part in which he appears lefs 
fuccefsful is his defence of the conduct of the Diffenters refpeét- 
ing the American war. ? 


A Letier to a Friend on the Teft A. 8vo. 15 Stockdale. . 


‘The teft a& is confidered .in the’ friendly epiftle: before us: 
chiefly as it affects the union with Scotland, and as a rite of re< 
ligion. In the laft view, our author finds it objectionable, and 
verging towards Popery. The annual indemnity: bill he thinks 
is a local avowal of the hardfhips of the ats; but it was cer- 
tainly intended to,avert the confequence of the infringement 
from thofe who from neceflity were prevented from comply- 
ing with the injunctions. We can add nothing in commenda- 
tion of the fpirit or ability difplayedin this epiftle. 


An Addrefs tothe Inhabitants of Nottingham, occafioned by a Let- 
ter fent to the Mayor, and fome other Members of the Corporation 
of that Towne With an Appendix on the Subject of the Teft Laws: 
By G. Wakefield, B.A. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. — 


_.’The mayor of Nottingham has. been one of »the martyrs in 
this moft virulent perfecution, for neither of the perfecatiotis in 
the firft ages of the church feem to have made a deeper ims 
preffion on the minds of the Djffenters. Mr. Wakefield, from this: 
attempt, which we really think an unreafonably fevere one, en 
gages in the difcuffion of the fubject of the teft act; and he endea- 
vours to fhow,; that the chief magiftrate’ has no right to enquire 
into and eftablifh rules for the religious opinions of his fub- 
jects, as well as that the Church of England is, not the' religion 
of the Scripturés, On each point he feems not to reafon with 
his ufval clearnefs and ability, . 


Fatts, fubmitted tothe Confideration of the Friends to Civil and 
Religious Liberty, but more particularly addreffed to the Pro- 
tefiant Diffenters of England and Wales. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 
We have perufed thefe Faéts with great pleafure; for the lan- 

Yulage is animated, the reafoning acute, and the conclufions, if 

not folid, plaufible. “Fhey contain the different opinions; or the 

fuppofed opifiions of king William, &c. in favour of the Dif- 
fenters, contrafted with the fufpicions entertained of the prefent 
king and his munifler on the fame fubjeét. We thould have 
trufted more to our author’s reprefentations, if we had not per- 


¢eived a ftrong tendency to convert a réligious queftion into an 

autiminifterial engine. 

Bifbop. Hoadly's Refutation of Bifbop Sherlock's Arguments againft 
a Repeal of the Teft and Corporation Ads. 800. “15. 6a. 
Johnion. a a es 
The retort Cotirteous to the publifher of Dr. Shérlock’s De- 

fence. The tevival of the controverfy has producéd-fothing 
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more able than the prefent work.; but the groundsof the quef= 


,tion are, in fome. degree, changed, fince the firft. publication of 
the Defence and the Refutation. - 


A Letter to. the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, ow the Sacramental. 
Qualifications With fome Obfervations on the Sermon. preached 
before his Lord/bip on the 1oth Fan. 1790. 8vo. 15¢ Johnfon. 


From the fermon preached before his lordfhip on the 1oth of 
January laft, the author takes occafion to offer fome remarks 
on the repeal of the teft aét. He confiders the fubject chiefly’ 
in a religious view, and’ with much force and. ability-cenfures: 
the proftitution of the folemn ordinance, as-a qualification for 
a civil office. 


An Addrefs to the Bifbops ; upon the Subjedt of a late Letter from, 


one of their Lordjbips t to certain Clergy in his Diocefe. 8v0. Ode 
Kearfley. 


This Addrefs relates to a letter faid to have been fent is a, 
bifhop to fome of his clergy, with a defign of influencing their 
votes in appofition: to a. member who. had voted;for the repeal. 
The bifhop is, reprehended.in warm indignant,terms; in fuch, 
terms as a fimilar condud, if fairly reprefented, deferves.” The, 
author thinks the clergy fhould have been the movers of the 
eRe i ; and his reafons.are debvrerne with, great force, and abi- 
lity. 


The Spirit of the Conflitution and that of the Church of England 
compared. To which are added, by another Hand, Remarks on 
two Letters addreffed to the Delegates of the feveral Congriga- 
tions of Aa a Diffenters, who met qt Devizes, Sept. 145 
1785. S80. Johnfon. 


The great. argument of the antagonilts af the repeal is, that 
the church is intimately connected with the ffate; and that 
the rife, profperity, anddownfal of one mutt draw the other 
into an analogous fituation. The propofition is true, in 
a certain degree, though many circumitances may, occur, in 
which it will be found tobe fallacious, It is true only in this 
fenfe; that the family on the throne, under whofe guidance 
the kingdom has flourifhed, and who have maintained the con- 
flitution inviolate, would be in danger, on one band, from the 
prevalence of Pope ry, which has been alfo hithe:to ACCOM Pde 
nied by Defpotifin ; and the confticution itfelf muff fink, if the 
republican principles attributed to the Diffenters, were on the 
other hand, to gain an afcendancy. Our author, examining 
only the forms of the ecclefiattical and civil conititations, dis- 
fers from the opinion of the antagonitts of the repeal, and thinks 
there is really no connexion between them; but rhe _ 
as it feems to arte from, a. mifconceptian, mutt neceflarily 
abortive. The remarks on: the Letters, fuppofed to.be wadee 
by the iia of Salifbury *, addrefled. to as icin: are of 
SP rrr * 2 Sa 

* Crit. Rev. for leause?, p- 113. 
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more importance : they difplay ingenuity and ability; though we 
find no arguments urged with fuch particular force or fuccefs as 
to induce us to felect them. | 


Aletter to the Bifbops on the Application of the Protefant Dif» 
featers, to Parliament, for a Repeal of the Corporation and Téft 
Ads, 8vos 1s johnfon. © 


‘This is an able and forcible appeal to the bifhops, “in fayour 
of the repeal, as the teft is the proftitution of a facred ordinance, 
for fecular purpofes, often to thofe who are unfit and unquali- 
fied to receive it. The author expoftulates a!fo with warmth 
and with temper, in favour of the nght of Diflenters to fill of- 
fices for which they are adapted by abilities, by educatron, or. 
by practice ; and expatiates on the mean cowardly apprehen- 
fion of dinger, entertained by thofe who oppofe the repeal. 
The whole is interfperfed with fome pointed remarks on the 
bifhop of Gloucefter’s Sermon, preached on the 3cth of Janu- 
ary of the laft year. 


THESE are the tracts which have occurred to us in favour of 
the repeal: we may, in genetal, remark, that they difplay in- 
genuity, candour, and ability. -Wedo not often perceive in 
them a very improper warmth ; for thofe who feel, or fuppofe 
they feel, a grievance, cannot be always cool. Perhaps theré 
is occafionally too many farcaitic remarks onthe conduét of the 
church and the prelates, though we cannot defend every part 


of their proceedings. The ftrong ground of the claimants is’ 


the ftate of the nation, when the teft was eftablifhed ;_ their ta- 
cit acquiefcence in it for the national advantage ; the propriety 
of employing indifc:iminately every perfon in an office, who is 
fit for that office, if, from his general principles, the conititu- 
tion can receive no danger. There are other arguments of no 
{mallimportante, which have been already mentioned. We are 
free to confefs that we once thought them fatisfactory ; and we 
have only changed that opinion in confequence of the language 
of fome of the refolutions, and the publications of fome of the 
principal Diffenters. At prefent, we think the repeal inexpe- 
dient, till this violence has either pafled away or been difavow- 
ed by the majority. The Church and the Conftitution, in the 
‘hands of fuch violent innovators, would not perhaps be, for a 
time, wholly fafe. | | , eat 





A Letter to Earl Stanhope on the Subject of the Teft, as objected to in 

a Pamphlet recommended by his Lordfbip. 8vo. 1s. Riviigtons. 
_As lord Stanhope had highly commended ¢ The Rights of the 
Proteftant Diffenters to a complete Toleration afferted,’ this able 
,author addreffes the Remarks to his lordhhip. The Letter is 
written with great fhrewdnefs and ability, ‘The title is the firft 
object of animadverfion : to affert a right to what by the mean- 
ing of the word is confefledly a favour, appears undoubtedly ex= 
7 , Se er Seer, 
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tsaordinary. Te great object of the Letter is to fhow that the. 
teft laws are not fo much intended to preferve the church as the 
fate ; and indeed from fume late pub ‘ications, particularly Dr. 
Price’s Sermon, there feems to be iome reafon for apprehen- 
fions. Another important part of it is the obfervations on the 
conduct of the Diffenters at the Revolution :, our author afferts 
that the Difleniers would willingly have fat down contented 
with the favour extended to them by James, in common with 
the Catholics, if they had not.at Jait feen that this infatuated 
monarch was completely ruined. Many of the other, argu. 
ments are attacked with great force and ingenuity, and this 


-Letter-writer, holds a diitinguifhed rank amongftthe controvere 


fialifts on this quettion. 


The Danger of repealing the Tet A. By a Country Freeholders 
| 8v0. 15.64. Lowndes. 

Another anfwer to the right of the Proteftant Diffenters, whic 
we think is, in many refpects, an able and judicious one. The 
author diftributes both his praife and his cénfure fomewhat pro- 
fufely; but, on the whole, appears to have examined the quef 
tion with great attention : if we could follow any ‘author, in par- 
ticular, we fhould prefer * The Country Freeho!der.” He probably 
will be more attended to by the Diffenters, as he appears to be 
no bigot to the lefs defenfible parts of the Common Prayer. 
Better anfwers have, however, been given to the objection of 
the profanation of the facrament: the minifter muft occafion- 
ally know the bad lives of his communicant#; ‘and, if they are 
known, he is obliged by the rubric, which, as it has been obs 
ferved, has the force of a law, to refufe the facrament. “°° 


| Lhe Hiftory of the Toff A. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 


That this tract, formerly publifhed, has not been more par 
ticularly attended to, muft have been owing to its having been 
put little known, for we cannot conceive that thofe, who have 
engaged on the fide of the Diflenters inthis controyerfy, would 
otherwife have continued to repeat facts which are fallacious, 
or which at leaft have been diiputed. We fhall be contented 
with ftating the outline. ‘The bill for the relief ofthe Diffent- 
ers was undoubtedly brought in and withdrawa five years after 
the teft act, and is, therefore, as our author retharks, improper- 
ly confidered as a continued and anxious defire to take of 
their burthens. In reality, ‘it related to the penalties, and not 
to the teft; for it is faid fill to be in the proper office. The 
bill brought in, for the ‘ eafe of his majefty’s: Proteflant fub- 
jects,” foon after paffing the teft act, was owing to Charles’:hav- 
ing difpenfed with the penal flatutes againit Nonconformitts of 
every kind. ‘The houfe reminded him that the difpenfation 
could only be effcéted by act of parliament, and the bill was 
brought in accordingly. In every aét of that time, the remif- 
fion of the pains and peralties, and not the repeal of the tett 
act, appears, from our author, to have been the object of par. 
Aes a oat liameng 
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fiament. In thé reign of king William, our author tells us, 
that the repeal of the teft and its modification, in different ways 
and with diiferent views, was attempted, and always negatived 
by a great majority. In William’s anfwer to James, while 
fiadtholder, he feems to have entertained fentiments very dif- 
ferent from thofe tolerating opinions attributed to him. Many 
other obfervations are added, which fhow that the anxiety 
to relieve the Diffenters from the teft act has been greatly ex- 


aygerated ; and the fhort arguments againft the repeal are ° 


clear, comprehenfive, and cogent. ‘That derived from the in- 
tolerant fpirit of the Diffenters, when pofieffed of power, is, we 
fear, too well fupported by’ facts, at leaft during the fyftem of 
the gloomy Calvin. | 


A full and fair Difcuffion of the Pretenfions of the Diffenters to the 
» Repeal of the Sacramental Tcft. Firft publifbed in 1733, and 
now reprinted at the Clarendon Prefs. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 


We cannot confider this Difcufiion as either full or fair. The 
author feems to entertain fome unteafonable prejudices againt 
the Diffenters, unlefs they are. greatly changed fince the 
firft publication of the tract, for this: tco is a republication. 
The moft ftriking part of this pamphlet, and that which is of 


moft importance for the Diflenters to combat, is the affertion, . 


that when-James difpenfed with the penal laws, the moft arbi- 
trary and unconftitutional ac of his reign, the joy of the Dif- 
fenters was intemperate, and the addreffes were numerous. If 
this be true, it at leaft fhows that national advantage has not in 
every inflance been. preferred to their own. Our author’s ex- 
planation of perfeeution, and his remarks on natural rights, 
though not always correct, are very ingenious. 


A Church of England-man’s Anfwer to the Arguments and Petition 
of Protefant Diffenters againft the Tefs 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 


The Church of England-man is net a very acute logician, 
for he is not always precife in his promifes, nor guarded in his 
arguments. He isin many places open to fevere retorts. Yet, 
on the whole, he difplays much good fenfe, and appears to be‘ 
well acquairtted with the fubjeét. One very good obfervation 
we fhall feleét. ‘The toleration is, he remarks, complete, fince 
‘the free exercife of religion is allowed. The Church of Eng- 
land, as the eftablifhment,, muft undoubtedly wifh to prefer irs 
own members to offices of ftate, and the teft is the method of 
afcertaining the fat: the refufal of the teft draws on the recu- 
fant bo perfecution. He may ft.l} continue to profefs his own 
_ opinions, and toworfhip in his own way : thus then the teft is 
to be confidered as a civil qualification rather than a religious 
ene. Our author is alfo fuliy of opinion, that, in repealing the 
pains and penalties, it was always defigned to continue the teft, 
and, in oneatt, it isexprefsly excepted. 
Obferwations 
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Obfervations on the Condud of the Proteftant Diffentérs. No. L 
and Zl. Saxo. 6d. Pridden. 


Objerdatitus on the Condu® of the Proteftant Diffenters. Second 
Edition. 8v0. 6d. Pridden. 


~ © Bold defigns’ —< artful conduct? —*¢ inveterate animofity® 
—‘unjuftifiable attempts’ —and ‘ intolerant feverity,’ are 
among the charges impufed to the Diffenters; and thefe in- 
vectives have reached a fecond edition, for. abufe feems fa- 
fhionable.— As the conduct of the Diffenters has furnifhed 
their antagonifts with fufficient arguments, virulent abufey 
which is’ always unjuftifiable, will now fall with double 
weight oh the perfon who ‘employs its We have hinted: at 
fome parts of this conduct ; but we have mentioned it as the 
fault of individuals only. The charge of intolerance in their 
conduct, when in power, is one that their friends cannot, we 
fear, elude ot jufiify.The temper, however, which prevails 
through every part of thefe tracts is, on the other hand, deverey 
intolerant, ahd unjuftifiable, . , 


A Lettér to the People called 2uakers, on the probable Confequences 
to them of a Repeal of ihe Corporation and Tet Acts. -8v0. Ode 
Stockdale. 


Our author endeavours to ariimate the Quakers to oppofe the 
attempts of the other Diffénters, by fuggeiting to them that, if 
the argument employed im favour of the, repeal, viz. that,no 
peculiar ‘religious opinions fhould prevent, any man from bel 
employed in the fervice. of his country, be admitted, they may 
be employed in civil, and even in military offices. An argu- 
ment of this nature may be fafely left to’ that cool attentive 
judgmént, which has dilinguithed every part of the condué of 
the Quakers. 

Bifbop Sherlock's Arguments againft a Repeal of the Corporation 
and Tef? AZ. Svo« 18. Robinfohs. 

Sherlock and Hoadly have formerly contended: they are 
again brought on the ftage; but as our chief object is the mo- 
dern publications, we have only arranged them in the oppofite 
ranks. ‘They, have each been a fruitful field for the gleaners 
in this harveit, 


The Diffute adjufted, about a proper Time of applying for a Ree 
peal of the Corporation and Tef? Adis. 8vo, Od. Rivingtons. 
Eager controverfialifts are not contentéd with a little pillage ; 

they again introduce futmer woiks. But it is enough for 

us to mention them: they will feon return to their obfeurity: 
the duft will again covet them, and the worms will not long 

‘refpe&t their new drefs, 


A Scourge for Diffenters; or, Non-conformiiy Uninafkid. 80. 
1s. 6d. Parfons. 


The firipes are laid on without mercy, and every invective 
accumulated, 
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aecumulated, that the crimes of individuals, the effects of ciry 
cumftances and fituations have occafioned, blended with the 
seal errors of a fect, and the dictates of a religion which bes 
gins to be forgotten. : : 


An Effay on the Origin, Chara&er, and Views of the Proteftant 

Diffenters. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons, 

- This author too applies the feourge, but with more calm. 
nefs, propriety, and good fenfe. He argues on the inconfitt- 
ency of the Diflenters’ defign, and on the impropriety of their 
mode of carrying it on. His argument, in anfwer to the ob- 
jection of profaning the facrcd office, is ingenious and plau- 
fible. The beft part of this Effay is his expoftulation with 
the Diffenters, that their great argument leads them to include 
the Raman Catholics in this relief, it no one is to be rejected 
from civil offices on account of his religign. Yet the Diflenters 
have hitherto been the moft violent enemies of the Catholics, 
‘and they muft relinquifh their faymer tenets or their prefent ar- 
gument. Perhaps they may alledge, that the Catholics are 
no longer what.they have beep, enemies of civil liberty and the 
houfe of Brunfwick. They are not perhaps lefs dangerous on 
the other hand, as wild enthufiaflic innoyators. = 


A Dialogue between Bifbop Hoadly and Bifbop Sherlock, an the 
| Corporation and Teft Ads. Sve. 15. 6d. Davis. 


Old arguments in a new form; but they are arguments of 
men diftinguifhed by their learning and abilities—é& Cecies re- 
petita placebunt, Theauthor gives the bias to Dr. Sherlock. | 


Lheodofius; or, a folemn Admonition to Protcfant Diffenters, on 
' the propofed Repeal of the Teft and Corporation Adis. 8vo, 

ts. 6d. Buckland. | 
_y ‘Theodofius, though a Diffenter, is an antagonift of the repeal, 
as it is urged, with unbecoming violence, by the warm zealots of 
the prefent day; yet he recommends, ata future time, an atten~ 
tion to the fituation of the Proteftant Diffenters, and feems to wifh 
for an alleviation of the prefent teft. His apprthenfions are con 
fiderable from the increale of Popety, which, he thinks, muft be 
affifted by an * open conftitution,*and will end in the deftru@ion 
of the’ prefent eftablifhment, and in the depofition of the houfe 
of Brunfwick, On this fubjeé he is feélingly alive; and to the 
fyftem of Dr. Prieftley, which’ is‘ general and comprehenfive, 
he is equally yiolent in his oppofition. In reality, the prefent 
queftion is only remotely connected with Dr. Prieftley’s tenets, 
and, if Silas Deane was an Atheift (a fact which our aythor 
fays that he knows, and which we believe from other circum- 
ftances to be true), it ought not to be attributed to the cham- 
pion of the Unitarians. His fyftem is that of Mirabeau, a very 
different one from that of Dr. Prieftley. “There are fome curr- 
ous political obfervations, which’ we cannot on this occafion 
particularly notice; if they can be well fupported, the author, 
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we think, fhould appear without difguife.. In the prefent form, 
they-muft falt unregarded. Though we have not hitherto in= 
dulged ourfelves with tranfcribing any*paffages from the works 
in this controverfy, we Cannot relift felecting the folowing fhort 
paragraph: 

«I fhould be happy to be informed, why this gentleman 
(Dr. Price), in his printed difcourfe, touches fo lightiy on the 
qualifications of a Prime Miniter, that no particular defigna~ 
tion of perfon is difcoverable, though, in the delivery. ot his 
fermon, he was fo pointed in bis defcription of a Gambler—a 
Spendthrift—and an Infidel, that the audience immediately re- 
cogized the portrait of-—Mr, Fox? Was my venerable friend 
apprehenfive left any of the Members of the Whig Club, or of 
the Conftitutional Society, fhould advife a profecution in the 
Crown Office !? 


A Short Reply to the Speech intended to be fpoken by the Right Hone 
C. F. Fox, in favour of the Repeal of the Corporation and Teft 
Ads. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 


We find nothing very able and pointed in this fhort reply : 
unfortunately too, it is a reply to what was not faid, and we 
muft difmifs it, as one of the numerous ricketty race of the 
once famous ‘ Anticipation.’ 


The Speeches of Lord North, on a Motion for a Repeal of the Car- 
poration and Teft Adis. 8vo. 15. Walter. 


Dean Swift's Tracts ou the Repeal of the Teft A&le 80. 15. 6de 
Walter. : 


Other republications fufficiently known and valued, 


A Review of the Cafe of the Protefant Diffenters; with Refer- 
ence to the Corporation and Teft Aéts. 8vo. 15. 6d. Robfon. 


This pamphlet, it is faid, was written in’ 1787, but printed 
too late for publication at that period. ‘Though written 
feemingly in hafte, and not highly polifhed in its language, 
it is, on the whole, a candid and able review of the * cafe.’ 
The auther confiders firft the foundation of the claim, and next 
the different arguments in favour of the repeal, either as the 
are of a political or a religious complexion. If he had annexed 
the obfervations, which the late publications of fome of the Dif- 
{enters might have fuggefted, they would have added to the 
force of his argument, where he endeavours to fhow, that their 
republican principles render the-repeal of the teft dangerous to 
the conftitution, The anfwer to the argument, refpecting the 
profanation of the ordinance from bifhop Sherlock, is urged 
with great force and ability. 


A Plea for the Sacramental Tet, as a juft Security for the Church 
chablifbed, Sc. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

This excellent work was firft publifhed in the year 1736: 

the circumftances and the flate of the queftion are fo much 

changed, 
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changed, that a fmall part of it is,only lig to the pre- 
fent times: The whole, however, difplays ftyong fenfe, a 
found judgment, and well connected argument, 


Latters to the People af England, againft the Repeal of the Te f 
and Corporation Ads, vo. 15.° Bell. 


The.author.difpiays,. we think, more -zcal than knowledge ; 
more rancour than charity, and more florid declamation sane 
found argument. 


Letter and Queries to Dr. Prieftley, relative to the Principles of 
the Corporation and Teft Ads. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 


“Thefe Queries are fhrewd and important: they chiefly relate 
to the political view of the queftion, aod to Dr, Prieftley’s par- 
ticular opinions, as well asin fome inftances to his 3 AERP 
Tahguare. * 


The Te? Laws defend:d.—A Sermon preached at St. Philip? 5 
Church in Birmingham, on Sunday, Jane 3, 17902 By G. 
. Croft, D.D. ve. 1s. Baldwin, 


We have good authority to fupport the opinion, that ,the 
pulpit is an improper place for the contefts of party, and its 
purity is fullied:by the language of controverfy.. Lf Dr, Croft 
chad confined his views to the objeétion of the profanation, ‘we 
fhould have liftened to him with more complacency. We do 
-not perceive that be adds any thing new to arguments often re- 
peated; and shis facts in the preface, though tinétured with a 
ditcle feemimg prejudice, are much more valuable than his rea- 
foning. 


SUCH is nearly the evidence on both fides, fo far as the dif. 
ferent pamphlets, which after the mott diligent fearch we have 
been able to~procure, have informed us. “If we found thofe in 
niavour of the repeal too farcaitic, the others are undoubtedly 
do -wirulent; and truth often fuffers'in the, hands of defenders, 
avho -have for armoment loft fight of candour and reafon. In 
oursreview of the defenders of the teft, we have feen much rea- 
:fen tordoubt of «the ftability of the. ground, which appeared at 
arft a-ttrong ohe ; and, in the purfuit-of the queftion, it will 
ibe neceffary: to dhow, that king William had really in view the 
“repeal of the teft iast, and not-the pains and penalties only ; 
ethat rhe-at: withdrawn from the table of. the houle.of lords, -in 
thetime of: Charles Il. related:to the repeal of the-teft. ~An- 
ether part of (the iaiiwer, weryably urged, is alfo of import- 

‘ .wnce; thataf therewere nosefablifhed ehurch, there would be 
geeat danger. tbe, diftercat fects contending for pre-eminence. 
W hate ver may appear to be the café in Holland or America, 
the late,canductof the Diffenters, has.made .us ferioufly appre- 
henfive of danger in, this, fituation... ‘Fhe,connexion between 
shursh and {flate,, a5 it has been ufyally. explained, may .be ob- 
gectionable; but, ag we have had occations0 confider ,the., ib 
ject, 
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ject, in reviewing the pamphlet on. ¢ the Spirit of the Contti- 
‘tution, and that of the Church of England compared,’ we 
think there is flo little force in the argument. ‘Onthe whole, 
we are fully of opinion, that the repeal is at this time inexpe- 
“dient ; and it will depend on the conductof the majority of the 
| Diffenters, whether it will be found admiffible at.a future pe- 
riod. With the flate of France before ,our eyes, innovation 
-would be madnefs, for, ithough freedom will in the end -pre- 
vail, it muft:be purchafed probably by years of anarchy and 
diftrefs. Liberty, it may ve juftly faid, cannot be bought tao 
dear, but.we ought not-furely to-encourage the.danger, when 
we have in wiew no fuch reward. What.isthe object now.to be 
obtained? That-perfons, whofe refpeciability and ,general im- 
.portance.we anay fafely allow, »andcan chearfully. be oo witnels 
-to, “be admitted to fome public offices of truftand honour. The 
end is certainly of importance ; and, at firlt-view, every one 
would join ithe with. But when, on the other hand, it be 
-confiderdd that this is-no mew -exclufion; that the Diffenters 
have affumed their {tations in fociety, and followed their own 
‘opinivns, »with this difqualification in their view ; that neither 
opulence, refpectability, learning, or -abilities are exclutively 
confined to their fociety ; that-perions, .at leaft as well qualified 
for the different-; ices abound; and that there,is fome reafon 
to fear, from their political ‘opinions, that the confticution, 
under which the nation has fo -long tiourifhed, and which has 
been the :admiration of the whole world, may be in danger 
from: the; indifcriminate,admiffion contended for, every impac- 
‘tial perfon muit-conclude, that the late decifion was wife and 
judicious. 





7. be Debates in the Houfe of Commons, on the Repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and Tef} Hits. Bvo. 1% Stockdale. 


The Debate in the Houfe of ‘Commons on' the Motion of ‘Mr. Fox, 
Sor a ‘Repeal of the ‘Corporation and Tift Ads. 8v0, 15 
‘Walter, 


Thefe reports appear to be authentic; and it is unneceffary 
to enlarge on what has been the fubject of general attention, 
and brought. within the reach of every :perfon through the me- 
dium of a newfpaper. 


A Collection of Teftimoniesin favour of Religious Liberty, in the Cafe 
of the, Difiaun:. Gathelics, and: Fows. .8v0, 156d. Johnion. 

Our author has brought into one view whatever has. been 
written in favour of religious: liberty ; or-rather_ has,colleéted 
the mdit pepular extragés: from different works.and {peeches on 
this fubject. “The only original article,is on the Jews ; it is 
hiitorical, and felates,not-only to the ¢ pains and penalties” laid 
on them by t the legiflature, bac thevifferent attempts made to re- 
lieve them. ‘This, part ef the work feems co be executed with 

accuracy and ability. 
_ 4 Con- 
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4 Controverfal Letter of a new Kind, to the Rev. Dr. Pricty 
from a Clergyman of the Church of Eien, 8v0. © 15. Ode 
- Stockdale. 


Ob fervations on Dr. Price’s Rewolution Sermons 8vo. 15. 64. 
Stockdale. 


Thefe’works are conneéted only remotely and incidentally 
with the controverfy on the teft aét. The firftis a mild expottu- 
latory letter om the fermon of Dr. Price, as improperly intro- 
ducing political fubjects into the pulpit, and {peaking -of the 
king with too lirtle refpect. There is fearcely any novelty 
in the fubitance or'in the manner: the author writes with tem- 

r and candour ; he is.content * to dwell in decencies for ever.”- 

The fecond is a work of greater ability and importance. Dr. 
Price is reprehended with temper, but with feverity, for his ob- 
fervations on the late revolution in France. If we furvey only 
the prefent moment, the fcene is gloomy and deftruétive. Anar- 
chy, ‘ a fouler fiend than defpotifm,’ is the principal figure in 
the group ; and in the back-ground is an exhautted treafury, 
infufticient finances, a mouldering commerce, and a mutilated 
empire. Is this the picture to infpire rejoicing and triumph, 
to entice us to emulate the glorious conduét which has occa- 
fioned it? 1s this the picture held.out to countenance innova- 
tron, and to encourage the dreams of vifionary fpeculators? It 
is we'l contrafted by the author with our own condué at the re- 
volution.— The remarks on the other part Of the fermon appear 
equally able and acute; the teft act and the attempts to‘procure 
its,repeal are but fhortly noticed, nor do we perceive that this 
part sid the fubject is greatly elucidated by our author’ s tabours, 


| a’ a hE ER 


Exalted Affeilion ; or, Sopbia Pringle. A Poem. By the Rev. 
W. Cole. 8v0-  1s- Printed for the Authay. 


The heroine of the rale was qried and condemned about a 
ear or two fince for forgery. Mr. Cole affures us, ‘ fhe was 
offered free pardon on the condition that fhe impeached her ac-- 
complices+her lover.” Bur this the refufed to do, and was 
executed according to her fentence. Our author’s arguments, 
and her own ‘contrivance for averting or poftponing that fatal 
event, will, we fear, in fpite of poor Sophia’s melancholy fitu- 
ation, and his talents for the pathetic, of which’he evidently 
appears to have no contemptible idea, excite more mirth than 

fadnefs. 


¢ Yet, the firft man death- fectine’d: did not die, | 
Who, fpurning juftice, pen’dthe pregnant lie; 
‘On him new life did royal mercy beam, 
Shov’d * by the law, nor prefs’d its fierce extreme: 
Let the firft female-forger then go free, 

Ais firit;—ah } then, Sophia, why not thee ? 





* © Offence’s gilded haad may fhove by juftice.* Hamlet. 


No! 
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No !—the black word’s irrevocable doom, 

Seals thee for fhame, and antedates thy tomb. 

Yet,’ yet, thy lait + weak effore of defpair, 

Pleads a fond mother’s embryotic care; 

Iu vain !—no{ heav’x-born olive-branch will lead 

Its § tranfient aid, or infant twig exrend 

O’et mis’ry’s torrent, help diftrefs. beneath, 

And for a while fufpend Sophia’s death. 

‘Ah, nojj! the matron-verdict ands confeft, 

Denies the weak pretence, and—weeps--the reft. 

And yet thou prayeft ’— 
This, to be fure, is yery wonderful! but not half fo wonder- 
ful as four lines confifting entirely of afterifms in her fubfequent 


fpeech; which the author calls, and gives us Thomfon’s autho» 


rity for it, exprefive flence ! 


Ferfes on the Benevolent Inflitution of the Philanthropic Societys 
By the rev. W, Lifle Bowles. 410. 25. Dilly. 


The benevolent and poetical encomiaft of Mr. Howard 
has here ftepped forth in the praife of an inftirution whofe de- 
fign muft forcibly firike every lover of humanity. The phi- 
lJanthropic fociety was inftituted in 1788, forthe prevention of 
crimes, by feeking out, and training up to virtue and induftry, 
the children of the moft abjeét and criminal among the vagrant 
and profligate poor. Tofnatch from deftruction thofe unhappy 
infaats, who by their birth feem marked out for infamy and 
wrechedneds ; and who, foftered by poverty and ignorance, con- 
tra¢t an early infenfibility to every duty and affection of life ; 
to imprefs their minds with fentiments of virtue and religion ; 
to teach them a refpect for themfelves, a reverence for. their 
Maker, and a fenfe of the mutual offices and obligations of man- 
kind; to make them honeft, obedient, and ufetul members of 
fociety ; to hold out to them fairer views and profpects in this 
life, and to fet before them the hopes and promifes of another s 
is a defign of fuch exalted benevolence, as well deferves the no« 


bleft panegyric. Thefe objects the reader will find defcribed in 


the following lines, which the author has put in the mouth 
of Charity: 
* Come haplefs orphans, to defpair allied, 
Wheree’er poor friendlefs wretches, ye abide 
The pelting world, the bleak and angry fky, 
Th’ oppreffor’s fcourge, the proud man’s contumely ; 
Come haplefs orphans! nor when youth fhould {pring 
With ardent hope as on an eagle’s wing, | 
Shall ye be left unpitied onthe earth, 
Whitt Folly flutters by, and piping Mirth. 


Se 





stern antennae 
€ She a maternal concern.’ 


+ | 
$ ‘ Children like olive-branches,’ &c. Pfalm oxxviii. 

§ ‘ It could fave her but a fhort time.’ 
L The jury allowed not her plea.’ 
OL. LXIX, March, 1799. Bb Chil 










































. ‘The reader wilt not be led to expeét any thing extraordinary 
in poems announced to the. world as ‘the amufements of icifure 
hours, ‘taken up merély as a relaxation from feverer ftudies ;’ 
andihé will not find himfelf miftaken!’ The author exprefies 
fpme fufpicion* that they probably abound with many puerili- 
ties ;? and:his conjecture is likewife true, He pleads his youth 
as.a palliation for them ; an excufe, we fear, fcarcely fufficient 
to. vindicate his prefenting them to public notice. We are not, 
however, difpofed to act with feverity, but to ‘ foften. the 
frowns of criticifm.”» Several marks of genius are difcernible : 
when time fhall have matured the writer’s jydgment, we doubt 
not. but that io fome future pestrmahfe he wall merit and ace 
quire: approbation, : 


Eipifile in oe to’ his moft Serene Highnefs the Duke of Orleans. 


We will not ‘ajaly: to, the noble perfonage who is the fubject : 
of this poem, the well. -known maxim, that, 


yet we hefitate not to. affirm, that exARER xf epcomiums and 
indifcriminate praife, is “no ) praife. at_al 
We have heard,’ that by means of a A, rocefs, a mixture 





when fhaken togethsr, appear: ‘4 pale difcoloured mafs. An ac- 
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* Children, beneath a ruffian father bred, 
Who never faw a tear of pity fhed ; 
Or climb'd a: mother’s knees with fond delight, 
Or lifp’d:your little prayer of peace at night : 
Orphans, for whom, alf wrerched : as ye flept, 
meek fection ever watch’d and wept ; | 
For you, fait Hope, all beauteous as the morn, 
And Love.’and fmiling Induttry, be born ! 
Your frozen hearts fhall ‘feel th’ awaken’d flame 
Of virtuous joy, afid thy uiwonted name, 
Fair’ Faendtnip !hatl, and all thofe facred t'es 
That biad the world in mutual charities.’ 





The author, in this poem, as well as in the one addreffed to 
Mr. Howard, ‘has ventured to deviate from the eftablifhed rules 
éf his predeceffors, of tnaking ‘the fenfe end with the fecond line 
of every couplet, and wethink, with fuccefs. Whatis here lott 
in harmony, is, compenfated, by. variety of paufes, and by firength 
and manlinefs of diction. The firucture of the verfification and 
the combinatj ons of the words, in many places, reminds. us of the 
beft ‘parts. PF 
obfcuré, and frequent’ ‘faults of inaccuracy ; but, on the whole, 
Mr. Bowles appears. to poffefs « eyety effential requifite of a potte 


Poetical Effayss By a Young. Gentleman of Hertford Collige, Ox- 


Miiton’s fonnets. “Here are fo. ¢ paflages, rather 


ford. to. ,25. 6d. Kaivingtons. 


htOe 13. Walter. 


eu of Pra undeferv’d is cenfure in difguife : 3% 


od 


at. I¢alt,as. bad. as:none. 
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rent liquids of the moft. brilliant. tints, will, 


cumulation 
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‘eumblation of thedmidmis, injudiciotifly’ bighded “together ina 
‘panegyrical Pape forhewrbitof 4 fimilar effec on the 
meiital, 4s that’ On ‘the eorporeal eye. Exclufive of the fault 
which we allude to, hamely, that the praifé is too exuberant and 
not fufficiently appropriate, we have little to objet to this poem : 
the diction is poliflied; and the aumbets fri atid harmonious. 
Lhe Blunders of Loyalty, and other Mifecllaneous : being a SrieHion 
of certain, Ancient. Poems, partly on fuljedts of Local: Hiftory. 
Together with the Original Notes,and Illaftrationsy Sr. +» The 
Poems modernifed by Ferdinandd Fungus; Gent. <igtos 15. 68. 
Murray. ‘ ' : | ; ‘ 
The kuntour of thefe poenis is of fo fubtilé a ratte, ds to eva- 
porate without leaving 4 tract behihd$ of, pérhaps, likegt hae 
very volatile poifon mentioned by the fahciful writers 6f fyit- 
pathy, is attracted only ‘by congenial {pirits. In truth; we 
have not beén able to difcover it; but we would hdt' defer 
any more adventurous knight from endeavourih? td aféhieve 
the adventure. We may fay with more confidence, that the 
feigned antiquity of the poems is not fkilfully managed ; for 
while: they-are- allowed to belofig to the eiéliteenth eentuly 
(the author writes for pofterity ); the aiinotations, if they are in 
the language df any given zra, muft at)leaft be that of thé four- 
wenth century, ; aecuret ernessigana hievevels 
ee Te tet. 
Confiderattons upon the UR and Abufe 4 Oaths judicially raken’s 
particularly th repped of Perjiry. By the Res, RiP. Fritch, 
DiDi Bvor Od. Rivingtons. Siittki io dice $M 
‘> ‘The revs author of thefé Confiderations infifts, with gréat 
judgment, om the importance.of adminifteting bath’ with ‘fo- 
lenuaty; i ie eftablithing thert influence off the mind.’ “He 
very jultly imiputes the ¢fime “Of "petjuty to. the frequency | of 
éommon {Wearing, Which deffroys all reverence’ fot a folema 
dg a the ‘vteat Author of nature ; and it is hot to- be doubts 
» that the judicial modé of adminiftéring*daths is’ far from 
being well calculated to enforce thefe facred ‘obligations: © Dr. 
Finch thinks tliat perjuryy or account Of ‘its atrocioufnefy ari 
fatal confequences, ought td be putiifhed with death: . 


Annotations upon Gewfis, with Obferdiidtions dotrinal and pPaii- 
cals By thé Rev. Thomas Harwood, late. of Univerfity: Col- 
lige, Oxford, 800.55; Boardss Leigh. pans 

“ThE fmatteft attempr t6 eladidate what i obfCure,; dr to dif- 

‘play. With more luftré the Beatcley of che fublimé, will ever meet 

Wit dhs He 5 afd frdéin the’ ufefal® laboiirs of ‘thé anndtd- 

tor, lirératité Has” dttefi réteived~ more Gériefir: thai’ froin thé 

pondérdas votuines dnd infipid comipofitions of dultnefs and ip- 
norance: “Ti thé work sow before us, we find the’ quinteffence 
of whatever has Bett Writtéd by aes aswell ds By mioré nig’: 


b2 dern 
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‘ dern commentators, on the firft'book of the Pentateuch ; and the, 
judgment and laudable induftry of Mr. Harwood have reduced, 
within the compals of a few pages, explanations which the more 
laborious theologifts find ‘difcuffed with prolixity, The quo- 
tations of fimilar. paflages and collateral expreffions, with which 
our author has enriched his Annotations, are pretty numerous, 
‘and it is not the fmalleft part of his merit, that they are not only 
judicioufly chofen, and extremely appofite, but that they are 
drawn with great fidelity and correctnefs... It may, however, 
‘be worth while to mention, that it would in fome {mall degree 
have added to .the value of the Annotations, if Mr. Harwood 
had been more full in his comparifon of manners and cuftoms. 
A wide field is.open for the diligent enquirer; and when 
he has viewed the primitive ages of mankind, as deferibed by 
the pen of Mofes in the book of Genctis, he naturally turns 
his eye towards the rites and ceremonies of heatheni{m, and 
calls for farther information from, the hiflorical récords of un- 
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Fulius; ory the Natural Son, tranflated from the French.’,2 Vols. 
Mt an _ tame. 5s. Ridgway. eS, 
* Julius is the victim of fenfibility : it feems to be*his lotto be 
always in agonies or in raptures, and each-are excited’ by caufes 
which we think (but,perhaps.we are cold.fpeculators) are un. 
equal to the effet. He is a natural fon, andiin‘fearch of his 
mother and a.twin-fifter.. ;In bis.peregrinations he falls.in love 
with his mother .before, he difcovers his relationfhip.;,.and in 
the courfe of the events has a-child by his fifter,,.A monaftery 
of Carthufians is-reprefented alfo as fo near to.a, nunnery. that 
folins can {tale the wall and even bring his fifter to his.ce]] with- 
out difcovery, till the crying of the child reveals to a. neigh- 
bouring monk, through a thin partition, the fecret. All this may 
be natural, but it is foreign to our nature and inconfiftent with 
probability. In other refpeéts the novel is amufing, and the 
author feems to have had Werter in his eye, though he does nor 
proceed ‘to-luicide. : mir cor yah 
De Montmorency.- A Novel founded ona recent F af, inter fperfed 
with a Tranflation of an Original Manufcript found in the Baf- 
tile. 2 Vols 1amo. fs, Barr. . - 


. This is a pleafing little ftory, and, unlike the ufual novels, 
the hero and the heroine are left. in poffeffion of their mutual 
affections with only a competency. ; The conduét of the governor 
to prifoners.in the’ Baftile is defcribed with accuracy,.and the 
treatment of the prifoners in that fortrefs. well related. . The 
author feems to have drawn his flores from faithful fources. 
That the manufcript was foundthere, or that De Montmorency 
was really con sti the credulous only will believe: frequent 
fiories of that kind have rendered us a little fceptical. fe ths 
, Pe ge! ' condu 
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conduct of the narrative, we could with that his deliverance had « 


been owing to the faithful generous affection of Elife ; or that 
the whimfical old gentleman, whom he met at his.pretended pa- 
tron’s, had been brought more forward as his benefactor. -If the 
author wifhed to defertbe the feelings of prifoners at the moment 
when they were unexpectedly delivered by the-deftruction of 
the fortrefs, his powers were too weak to render it ftriking: | 

, ——nervi 
. Deficiunt animique 





Arulia; or, the Vidtim of Senfibility. A Novel. By a Young 


Lady. 2 Vols. t2mo. §;.° Lane. ~ 

An amufing little love-ftory, where the heroine dies from exe 
cefs.of fenfibility ;, but fhe who could bear a feparation from her 
lover on account of a fcruple of honour, and fee the friend to 
whom he facrificed his pretenfions die, would not probably have 
felt {o much from the Siftrets of a brother, Perhaps the.confti- 
tution, ‘weakened by former trials, might want litrle additional 
force to yield entirely. But befides this and a few other impros 
bable circumftances, there are fome paflages, we allude parti- 
cularly to the ftory of Jennet, that we fhould-nog haye fulpe&- 
ed from thé pen of ‘a young lady.’ WL ye 


Blanfay 5a: Noveltaken from the French. .By the Anthor of 
Vittorinay Eouts.and Nina, Ge. 2 Kols..12mee 55. Lane, — 


The tale is interefting, and in the obfervations there is fome- 
thing fingularly naivé-and amwfing.. Perhapsthe characters 
and the matiners, copied from naturein-a different country; way 
render this work leis generally pleafing. If the proper aliow- 
ances are, however, nade, We'think Blanfay will fland high in 
our catalogire of novels. Victorina, mentioned in the title-page, 
we fufpeét’ to be a fater work 3 we'do not recollect having féen 
it in an Englith drefs. Safekeh Cee: | > : 
Rayusford: Parks «A. Novel. 4 Pols... y2mo, 128, Kearfleys 
> We felt surfelves occafionally interefted in:this flory, which, 
though written with more elegancé than ufual, is drawn out too 
far, and extended toa tirefome length. When'we reflected on 
it, however, we found nothing azttal in the feries of adventures, 
ho new characters, nicely difcriminated perionages, or uncom - 
fon fituations. If it be, therefore, ‘interefting, it'mult be ow- 
ing to its general merit, and-we fear it will be ifficule to raife ic 
higher in the fcale of excellence,’ > r ; 
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MLS CELLANEOUS. 
The Confidential Letters of Albert, from bis firft Attachment to Char- 
* Jotte'to her Death.” Fromt the Sorrows of Werters Uzmow 350 
TROD SE co Oke SN Sa ae 0! | 
Albert, waa the hufband of Charlotte in the feducing, but per- 
wicious, novel of the ¢ Sorrows of Werter.’ The popularity of 
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that work has betn the origin of letters from all the difference 
perforiages : thofé from Albert wére only wanting to fill up the 
number,  Thé préfent work is, like the others, interefling and 
palliative. The character of Albert is well fupported, and he 
rifes a little above the harfh unfééling monfter which the jealouly 
rather thah the judgment of Werter deferibed, 
Painting Perfonifieds or, the Caricature and Sentimental Pidtures 
of the principal Artifis of the prefent Times fancrfully explained. 
By Alex. Bicknell, Efg. 2¥ols.. 12mo. 65. Baldwin, 


“The author. follows Sterne, who tranflated with fome fuccefs, 
with humoyr, with fenfibility, and pleafantry ; he tranflated 
riot fron othet languages, but from.looks, words, and attitudes. 
Mr. Bicknell looking at a print-fhop, thought he could do the 
fame, forgetting that it was the bow of Ulyfies, and that he was 
only a Hylas. Indeed he made one nriftake in the threfhold 
a picture réprefents only the tranfactions of a moment; yet“he 
not only relates frdm this moment, the eventful hiftory of each 
life, but evén trates ¢ Caffio’s kiffes on the lips’ of tis Defde, 
mona. The artifice is too glaring to be for'an_inftant endured. 
We fliall lé4vé him to collect hig portion of fame, his laurel 
wreath from his ‘efteemed publitation ;’ for we are obliged to 
remark, that wé perceive only an affectation of fentiment;. the 
femblance, of reflection occafionally appearing through many 
infipid pages. : ff fas 
An Hifforical SteveB of Prerogative’ aid Inflioice. te a Leiter tb 
ae Fiend. Shall 8iv0.' 1s. Robinfons. 
The author of this little tra, after {tating the. power which 
is neceflarily danexed to the executive part of government, 
proceeds to examine in what degree it has hitherto exifted in 


this countiy, under fhe form either of prerogative or: influ- 
ence. Heclearly evinces from hiftorical documents, that, ex- 
cept under princes of flendér ¢apacity; ot fuch as were réftrain- 
ed by ariftocratical combinations, the prerogative conunued 
firétched to a mot dangerous extent, from the time.of William 
the Conqueror to the Revolutionin 1688. From the latter of 


thefe periods, which defined, and reduced the pierogative with- - 


in much narrower bounds than formerly, he dates the com- 
mencemént of influence ;, and this. likewife, though; from. its 
nature, it cannot be fo. eafily traced, he feems inclined to think 
‘has been ever fince in a flate of progreffion. Influence, ,how- 
eves, being naturally attached to the executive powef, under 
every form of goverment, cannot juftly be confidered as pre- 
judicial, unlefs when exerted -to ee diminution of public hber- 
ty. Itis even eafy to fuppofe cafes, in which the interpofition 
of influétice niay be neceflary for preferving the balance of the 
conftitution. We with that the author, who has, in general, 
ereated his fubject with much difcérninent and jult obfervatibn, 
had exterided Ris-reflectionis to déctitretices of this kind, as he 
Btig¢ht thence have been enabled to define the refpective limits 
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of undue and conflitutional inflagnce; which,. at prefent, he bas, 
left not only undetermined, but wnnoticcd. .. : 


7. t? 


Impartial Thoughts. upon the beneficial Confequences, of Liralling all 

Deeds, Wills; and Codicits, affecting Lands, thraughout England 
and Wales. By Francis Plowden, Efq. 800. 25. Brooke. © 

In this very judicious and learned performance the author 
points out the inconvenieacies arifing from the prefent regi/fer- 
ing acts for. the counties of York and Middlefex, and ftrongly 
recommends an univerfal inrolment of deeds and wills affecting 
land throughout the kingdom. The prefent adts require only 
the heads. or particulars of a deed to be regittered im thole 
counties. But ourauthor contends, and we think fuccefsfully, 
that the whole of every conveyance fhould be inrolled in every 
county, and become a matter of public notoriety. The late 
judge Blackftone, fpeaking of the regiftering aéts, obferves, 
that however plaufible thefe provifions may appear in theory, 
it hath been doybted by very competent judges, whether more 
difputes have not arifen in thofe. copnties by the inattention 
i omiffions of parties, than prevented by, the ufe of regifters, 
Had the learned-judge lived, to perufe the performance. before 
us, pointing out the fource of the inconyeniencies, and recom- 
mending an inrolment of the entire deed, we think he would 
have feen. reafon, to alter his opinion. Our author introduces 
into this work a variety of mifcellaneous, but found law-learn- 
ing, arifing incidentally out of his main,fubject, We thall not 
enter into a detajl of thefe points, bur flrongly, recommend the 
whole to the perufal of every ftudent of the law and every mems 
ber of ‘the legiflature ; indeed to every other perfon who withes, 
to become a competent judge of the fubje&. Mr, Plowden fays 
that before he publithed this plan, he laid it before.all our judges. 
and law-officers, moft of whom exprefied their ftrongeft appro. 
bation of it, and a wifh to fee it carried into execution, In the 
courfe of the performance he introduces a draught ofa bill, 
fuch as he would wifh to haye paffed. _ 

- After what we have faid, we truft our author will excufe us if 
we fuggeit one objediion, to which he has not adverted, or which 
at leait he has not obviated. ‘The, welfare..of a commercial 
country muft depend entirely on the_profperity, of its manufac- 
tures andtrade. Whatever, therefore, has the i 
throw impediments in the way of new attempts, either. in com~ 
merce-or manufactures, ought.to be. critically examined. and at- 
tended to, As. the law, now ftands, a. manufacturer or merchant, 
poffefied of, landed: property, will take up a, fum of money. on. 
his eftates, becaufe he can do it fecretly, and employ it in any. 
promifing {cheme that may prefent itfelf to his view; with a 
reliance ou, being, able.to pay off the incumbranee.in.a fhort 
time. Byt thould, every, deed became. neceffarily, public, he. 
would-be deterred from the defign through a.regard.to his.com- 
mercial chara¢ter and credit. aT his reafoning applies at this 
time, when we are become fo peculiarly a commercial people, 

: though 
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though it did. not: formerly, when-Mr, Plowden fo much in- 
fifts that all deeds effeting landed property wére publicly known: 
We do not advance this argument as fufficiently flrong to over- 
throw the whole mafs of our author’s reafoning, but at leaft to 
draw his attention to an objection which we think of fome im- 
portance, 


The Principles of Moral Philofophy inveftigated, and briefly applied 
ta the Conftitution of Ciwil Society, together with Remarks on 
the Principle affumed by Mre Paley as the Bafis of all Moral 
Conclufions, and on the other Pofitions of the fame Author. By 

- Zhemas Gifoorne, M. A. 8v0. 35. 6d. Boards, White and Son. 


' We have perufed with pleafure this fenfible treatife, which, 

as the author informs us in the preface, was occafioned by an 
appointment which he underitood to have taken place in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, that candidates for the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts fhould be examined in the elements of moral and 
political philofophy. It is of the utmoft importance to fociety, 
as well as to the peace of individuals, that thefe principles, 
which are marked out as the criterion of moral duty, fhould be 
fair, undifputed, and unobjectionable. Mr. Paley’s perform- 
ance has acquired fo much célebfity, that if it contained any 
errors, or inculcated any falfe principles on the mind, the evil 
would be incurable, when tolerated by public ignorance, and 
countenanced by partiality.’ It was this very laudable zeal in 
the di‘cuffion of truth which induced Mr. Gifborne to publifh 
his Remarks on the Principle, which the author of Elements of 
Moral and Political Philofophy wifhed to eftablifh as the foun- 
dation of atl the conclufions of morality. He has examined the 
doétrine of general expediency with that impartiality and can- 
dour which becomes a fober enquirer after truth, and the dif- 
fidence with which he enters the field againft the chancellor of 
Carlifle may -be alledged ag a very flattering proof of his fince- 
rity and of his good intentions. Tothofe who have read the 
work of Mr, Paley, this treatife can be no unfuitable compa- 
union, tis neceffary to proceed with caution, and reflect with 
impartiality, without allowing the weight of a name to -have 
any other influence than ‘to guard againft drawing conclufions 
with too mach precipitation. 


| Refieitions on the prefent State of the Slaves in the Britifh Planta 


. tions, and the Slave Trade from Africa..8vo. 13. ° Baldwin. 


' The author reviews the various arguments which have been 
employed in favour of and -againft the abolition of the flave- 
trade, His language rifes a little too often beyond humble 
profe ; but his remarks on the propriety of inftruéting the flaves 
in the tenets of Chriftianity, by properly educating a few of 
their moft promifing children, is benevolent and truly picus. 
We hope it will obtain fome- attention, | n 
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